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open to the public ,and, as a matter of fact, she was visited by oi 

hundred thousand people this first summer. After I had been in 
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holm rOY A Tew days, I WdaS told that We W uld not b able tO Se 
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However, a luncheon with Gosta Webe, Curator of the National 


Maritime Musewm in Stockholm, and a dinner with Commander Ed 
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ward Hamilton, who is in charge of the Vasa project, assured that I 
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at the gate to the Navy Yard on Beckholmen Island and he took me 
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condition, tar be ffe) than le ey antt rpated i would he. and she a 
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normous as you stand at keel level and look up at her side. The entire 
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EDITORIAL 


hull was being constantly sprayed in order to insure that it would not 
dry out too quickly. Putting on our raincoats we climbed the rickety lad 
der up the stern to the deck. The poop and upper parts of the transom are 
the only parts badly damaged, apparently torn away by anchors, and the 
gunwales are missing. Many ships evidently fouled the wreck and on 
a nearby dock are an assortment of large anchors found hooked into thi 
hull or lying close by. The enormous oak timbers and heavy pine deck 
are in good condition after three hundred and thirty-three years under 
water. Looking down into the hatches of the dark interior 1s like looking 
into purgatory. 


On shore a large number of tanks hold carvings, sculpture, blocks, 
deadeyes, and woodwork of all kinds being soaked and then treated with 
polyglycol. The great eight-foot figurehead of a lion, already treated 
with preservative, is protected by a shed, and in an adjoining bomb shel 
ter deep in the cliffside are hundreds more carvings, cannon balls, sail 
or’s ditty boxes, sea chests, supplies of all kinds from the vessel, and some 
skeletal remains of unfortunate sailors trapped below decks. 


The great steel beams to house the ship on its pontoon are already in 
place and she will be moved to a site not far from the Northern Muse- 
um. Galleries will be built where visitors will be able to look at her from 
three levels. A museum for material from the ship, a lecture hall, and 
a cafeteria are also under construction. When the entire project is com 
pleted, Sweden will have one of the most interesting and important mari- 
time exhibits in the world. Vasa, the only seventeenth-century galleon 
in existence, will be preserved with all the techniques of modern science, 
and ly autifull) displayed. 

Hitherto in the October number of ‘THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE we 
have printed the title page, contents, and index to be bound with the cur 
rent year. This year we shall print it as a separate to be mailed with the 
January number, making it easier for the indexer, and bringing th 
October number out nearer its publication date. 


ERNEST S. DopGE 
Peabody Museum of Salem 





The Stone Fleet 
BY JOHN E. WOODMAN, FR. 


URING the first year of the American Civil War, it became in- 
1) creasingly apparent that the blockade of some three thousand 

miles of Southern coast, pel forated by over 180 harbors and river 
mouths, was one which the small Union Navy was almost incapable of 
inaintaining. While the United States had never signed the Declaration 
of Paris of 1856, on account of its clause abolishing privateering, we had 
expressed our assent to its remaining three provisions, among them that 
‘blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective; that is to say, main 
tained by a force sullicient really to prevent access to the coast of the 
enemy. Yet the Union's blockade was becoming progressively not more, 
but less effective; blockade runners were increasing in numbers and in 
daring, sailing frequently from major ports such as Charleston and Sa- 
vannah and even making use of the lights of the blockading squadron to 


guide their vessels through the channels at night.’ If, therefore, we ex- 


pected the neutral nations of | urope to continue to observe our blockade 


and to forego the obvious economic advantages of renewed commerce 


with the cotton-producing South, it was patent that the blockade must 
ynehow be increased in stringency without delay. One promising solu 


tion to the problem was the suggestion that stone-laden vessels be sunk as 


obstructions In Southern harbor channels, and a number of vessels were 


1 { I} 


1: } : 1° : 1 orn 
accordingly procured tor this purpose. ihe project, known variously as 


the ‘Stone Fleet’ or the ‘Rat-Hole Squadron,’ has so far received little 
serious attention from historians, although it is without doubt one of the 


1 
| 
} 


most interesting and unusual attempts of the North to hasten the restora 


tion of the American Union. 
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234 FHE STONE FLEET 


[he idea of sunken vessels as harbor obstructions was no innovation, of 
course; nor was the Stone Fleet without precedent in the Civil War itself. 
In fact, the Confederates had used this stratagem even prior to the attack 


on Fort Sumter, while a theoretical, if tenuous, state of peace still pre 


vailed. Immediately following the ‘Star of the West incident’ of 9 January 


1861, when Confederate batteries had fired upon a United States steamei 
carrying reinforcements to Fort Sumter,’ occurred the first obstruction of 
the main ship channel of Charleston harbor. On the morning of 11 Jan 
uary, ‘the Sumterites watched steamers tow four stone-loaded hulks, 
donated by the sympathetic citizens of Savannah, past the fort and sink 
them across the entrance of the channel to keep out deep-draft vessels such 
as United States men-of-war. Possibly this was timed as a bit of stagecraft 
to impress Anderson with his isolation.’* Major Robert Anderson, in 
command of Fort Sumter, was impressed at least with the effectiveness o! 
the obstruction,’ as was Captain John G. Foster, the recently arrived com 
mandant of engineer forces in Charleston. The latter reported to the 
Chief Engineer, General Joseph G. Totten, in a dispatch dated 14 Janu 
ary 1861, The main ship channel is so much obstructed by the four hulks 
that they sunk in it on the 11th that vessels find the greatest difficulty in 
getting out or in, even with the harbor pilots, who know their position 
exactly.’° There can be little doubt that the reports of these two highly 
regarded officers were taken into consideration in assessing the probable 
value to the Union of sinking vessels in the same manner at some late 
date. 

The first Union experiment with this form of harbor obstruction was 
initiated when the Navy Department, in August of 1861, chose Com- 
mander H. S. Stellwagen to close ‘certain Southern ports by sinking ves 
sels loaded with stone.’ * For this operation, whose objective was Ocracoke 
Inlet. North Carolina, twenty-two vessels were purchased at Baltimor: 
at a total cost of S21.500.* Both Stellwagen and his successor, Lieutenant 
Reed Werden, advised their superior, Flag-Officer L. M. Goldsborough, 
that the idea was impracticable owing to the loose, shifting nature of the 

The War of the Rebellio Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Series 1 
Washington, 1880-98), I. 9 34-137. 140 ited hereafter as OR-A.) See also Samuel Wylie Craw 
ford, The Genesis of the ¢ Var l tory of Sumte New York 1887), pp. 183-184. 

*W.A. Swanberg, First Blood t of Fort Sumter (New York: Scribner’s, 1977), p. 15! 
Ihe sinking of these ships may have been in response to a telegram from then Assistant Secretary © 
State Trescot. See ‘Narrative and Letter of Wilham Henrv Trescot, concerning the Negotiations b 
tween South Carolina and President Buchanan in December 1860,’ American Historical Revi 
NIT 1905), 540. 

5S OR-A,1, 143 
6 OR-A, I, 139 
7 OR-N, VI, xo 
® For a list of these, see OR-N, VI 
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sandy bottom of the inlet. But despite this advice, which was substantiated 
1 
i 


by the reports of local pilots who insisted that the obstruction would be 
temporary at best, Goldsborough was adamant that the instructions ot 
the Navy Department be carried out.’ Lieutenant Werden reported his 


orders executed on 17 November 1861, over three months after the is 


suance of the original order to Commander Stellwagen.*° 


h] f 
Wi 


ihe decision to reinforce the blockade of Savannah by sinking hulks 


~ 


in its approaches, marking the conception of the Stone Fleet proper, ap 
pears to have been that of Gustavus V. Fox, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy.’ On 17 October 1861. the following order was issued by the Navy 
Department to George D. Morgan of New York: 


he Department is desirous of obtaining twenty-five old vessels, of not less than 250 
tons each, for the purpose of sinking on the bar at Savannah. You are authorized to 
obtain suitable vessels in conjunction with Mr. Richard Chapell [sic], of New Lon- 
don, Conn., in the manner following: 

1. Purchase the twenty-five vessels, after suitable examination, as secretly as pos- 
sible, before any knowledge is obtained that Government [sic] is in the market. 

2. Land all unnecessary articles and sell them at your leisure to the best ad- 
vantage. 

3. Prepare the vessels for delivery off Savannah, and contract with proper parties 
for said delivery to the naval officer in command of that port. 

4. Have a pipe and valve fitted under skillful direction, so that after anchoring 
in position the water can be readily let into the hold. 

5. Load them with blocks of granite to utmost extent, considering their safe 
transit down the coast. 

6. Leave one anchor and chain on board ready for use and such sails and gear as 
are necessary to sail them to their destination. 


‘For statements of pilots and others concerning the probable ineffectiveness of the obstructions 
see OR-N, VI, 64, 345, 378, 429. The most important communications between Goldsborough and 
Stellwagen and Werden are those in OR-N, VI, 315. 916, 319, 344, 410. A full list of communications 
relating to this operation will be found in OR-N, VI, Index, s.v. ‘Obstruction of Southern harbors 
bv sinking vessels loaded with stone.’ 

10 OR-N, VI, 428. A little more than a month after the sinking of these vessels, the Confederates 
were reported by a ‘contraband’ (i.e., a Negro) to have sunk ‘four large, heavy wooden cribs, dia- 
mond shape, about 40 or 50 feet wide and 12 feet deep’ which were filled with stone and so placed 
as to obstruct New Inlet, North Carolina (Report of Lt. D. L. Braine, commanding U. S. 8S. Monti 

o, dated 5 Jan. 1862, in OR-N, VI, 499 


11 ‘Indeed the very pet idea of Mr. Fox, has been to stop up some of the Southern harbors, and 


ve were to commence with Savannah. . At one time Bache and I had made a favorable report upon 
the sinking of vessels on the outer bar of Savannah River, or Tybee Entrance, as it is called, but we 
subsequently withdrew the report. The maggot, however, had got into Fox’s brain. I think the 
chief charm of the thing to him was the opportunity to purchase vessels, for which he has a 
penchant that amounts almost to a mania.’ (Letter, C. H. Davis [to his wife], dated 2 Dec. 1861, in 
Charles H. Davis, Life of Charles Henry Davis, Rear Admiral, 1807-1877 (Boston, 1899], p. 193.) See 
also letter, A. D. Bache to S. F. DuPont, 4 Sept. 1861, in OR-N, XII, 207. The report alluded to in 
Davis’ letter was that of a conference called in Washington in July 1861 ‘to consider measures for 
effectually blockading the South Atlantic coast’ (composed of Davis, Bache, ¢ aptain S. F. DuPont, 
and Major J. G. Barnard), and is found in OR-N NII, 199-201 





THE STONE FLEET 
7. Lhe officers and seamen employed on this duty will be brought home by and at 
the expense and subsistence of this Department. 


8. Let this duty be performed with the utmost dispatch, and let the vessels sail 
in fleets of six at a time. 


g. Notify the Department of the probable time of each departure. 
Respectfully, 
GIDEON WELLEs.'* 

Whaling as an industry was already past its prime; and the decline, 
combined with a justified tear of Confederate privateers, had caused the 
withdrawal of many vessels trom the whaling service during 1861. To- 
gether with a few which had been retired earlier, these vessels lay at the 
piers of the major whaling ports in varying degrees of seaworthiness.’ 
By 18 November, Morgan and Chappell had succeeded in purchasing 
twenty-five such vessels, with few exceptions trom either New Bedford or 
New London." ‘The preparation of the New Bedford vessels was super- 
vised by Ivory H. Bartlett and Sons; and the equally important task of 
securing the stone to fill their holds was undertaken by a New Bedford 
teamster, James Duddy. The government offered fifty cents a ton for 
stone of any sort, at which price approximately 7,500 tons of stone walls 
and excess paving cobbles were quickly forthcoming.“ 

The vessels had been purchased exactly as they lay at the piers, com- 
plete with whaling gear: and all equipment not required for their last 
voyage was removed soon after their purchase and sold at a well-at 
tended auction on 18 December." ‘As fast as each ship was emptied, she 


12 OR-N. X11, 416. Morgan. a close relative of both Welles and New York’s Governor E. D. Morgan 
was the subject of a Congressional investigation a short time later. The obvious charge of nepotism 
was raised by John P. Hale, Chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, who had seldom acte 
in other than hostile fashion towards Welles. Morgan himself was accused of dishonesty in some ol 
his purchases; though these, so far as I have been able to determine, did not include anv of th 
stone vessels. Sce Richard S. West, ]r., “The Morgan Purchases,’ U. §. Naval Inst. Proc., LXVI 1940) 
>g-77: Sen. Ex. Doc. 15, 37th Cong., 2d Sess 

13 During the Civil War the whaling fleet declined from 514 vessels of 158,745 tons total to 2 
vessels, 68.535 tons (J. T. Jenkins, 4 History of the Whale Fisheries [London, 1921], p. 239). For a 
list of vessels withdrawn from the ports of New Bedford, New London, Fairhaven, Edgartown 
Nantucket, Sag Harbor, Newport, Mystic. and Salem during 1861, see New Bedford Standard, 2- 
Dec. 1861. Information concerning the withdrawal of individual members of the Stone Fleet will be 
found in the marine columns of the Standard, Nov.: 20, 27; of the New Bedford Mercury, Oct.: 8 
26, 31, Nov.: 2, 15, 16, 17 


14 OR-N, XII, 418. The purchases were attended with a high degree of secrecy, as was the pun 
pose of the fleet. A notice in the Mercury’s marine column, for example, lists Timor as sold ‘to a 
Mr. Chapel [sic], of New London, said to be agent for parties in Boston’ (31 Oct. 1861). The fleet 
was not mentioned, nor its purpose made the subject of conjecture by the New Bedford newspaper 
(probably at the request of Morgan) until the afternoon of its sailing date, when the Standard only 
remarked cryptically, ‘Sixteen vessels connected with our whaling fleet have recently been transferred 
to other service. They will probably sink ’ No account of the sailing of the fleét appeared until 
the following Monday (25 Nov.), when the Mercury published a lengthy one, and conjectured that 
is was ‘violently probable that these sixteen whalers are to be put to the inglorious use of stopping 
rat-holes.’ 

Leonard B. Ellis, History of N Bedford and its Vicinity 


. 1602-1892 (Syracuse, N. Y., 1892 
26. 


P: 3 
1 


® New Bedford Standard, 18 Dec. 1861 
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was fitted for convenient scuttling. About two inches above the light- 
water line a two inch hole was bored in the counter, running completely 
through the side of the vessel. Into this from each side was inserted a plug 
turning to a loose fit and provided with a flange head sufficiently large to 
close the opening. These two plugs were bolted together by a bolt, passing 
through the centre, held by a head on the outside and by a wrench nut on 
the inside.’ ** In addition, as a precaution against the possible failure of 
this arrangement, each vessel may have carried a pair of two-inch augers 
to ensure her sinking."** 


Ihe masters of the vessels were for the most part whaling captains hired 
fora ‘term of service not to exceed three months,’ and each received a form 
order signed by Morgan instructing him to ‘make a direct passage to the 
port of [Savannah] and there deliver your ship to the commanding olli- 
cer of the blockading fleet olf said port, taking his receipt for her...’ and, 


‘as she is old and heavily laden,’ to ‘use special care that she sustains no 
damage from unskillful seamanship or want of prudence and care.’** The 
New Bedford captains received $100 per month, those of New London 
S150.°° The Commodore of the portion of the fleet which sailed from New 
[.ondon was a veteran whaleship master, Captain John P. Rice;** while 
‘Captain’ Rodney French was chosen Commodore by a meeting of the 
New Bedford masters, one of whom, Captain J. M. Willis, later recalled, 
‘Rodney, who was afterwards Mayor of New Bedford, told a good stor, 
and was generally liked by the rest of the captains. There was only one of 
the masters who thought Rodney was not the man for the position. ‘This 
was Captain William Worth of Nantucket.’ * 

The first stone fleet was in readiness, with the crews aboard, by 175 
November 1861; and ‘plump Thanksgiving turkeys had been sent aboard 
for the officers of each vessel, a generous donation from Messrs. Bartlett 


17 Zephaniah W. Pease, ed., History of New Bedford (New York, 19:8), I, 52. For an illustratic 
of this apparatus, the reader is referred to Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 18 Jan. 1862, p. 139 

18 New Bedford Mercury, 25 Nov. 1861. 

19 OR-N, XII, 418-419 

Unpublished reminiscence of Capt. J. M. Willis, April 1905, preserved in Whaling Museum of 
the Old Dartmouth Historical Society, New Bedford, Mass 

2t Pliny LeRoi Harwood, History of Eastern Connecticut (Chicago, 1932), If, 727; Barnard I 
Colby, New London Whaling Captains (Publs. of Marine Hist. Assn., vol. I, no. 11, Mystic, Conn 

y26) p- 194. 

2 Quoted in Pease, I, 53. However, Mr. Philip F. Purrington, Curator of the New Bedford Whal 
ng Museum, informs me that despite his efforts he has been unable to find the name of any ship 
which French commanded prior to this time. French seems to have been primarily a politician, and 
the title ‘Captain’ to have been one rather of courtesy than of right. It is not difficult, therefore, to 
understand the objection to him of Captain Worth, a veteran of the sea and a rigid disciplinarian. 
Willis says of Captain Worth that, on the voyage down, the latter infuriated the crew of Archi 
by obliging them to break up stone from her cargo with which to holystone the deck; further, that 
he put them on government rations although the vessels were amply provisioned, with the result 


hat food had to be thrown away at the end of the voyage (Pease, I, 57 
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< Sons.’ ** Commodore French received his sealed instructions at 7 A.M. 


on Wednesday, z¢ November, with orders to proceed to sea. The fleet 


weighed anchor and moved out of the bay to the accompaniment of cheers 
and waving handkerchiefs from a huge crowd ashore, as well as a thirtv- 
four gun salute by the Fort ‘Taber garrison which was answered by the 
signal guns of the fleet. At 10 A.M. the pilot, William Russell, was dis- 
charged; and the fleet headed southward under full sail to a destination 
which remained unknown until French opened his sealed orders on thc 
twenty-first. Escort for the fleet was provided only as far as open water by 
the Revenue Cutter Varima, but French had provided Garland with a 
huge ‘Quaker gun’ made of a section of spar painted black. He notes in 
his diary for 7 December 1861, ‘Passed a schooner which eyed our big gun 
attentively, and kept off.’ *' 

French had expressed his desire that the fleet follow the coast on the 
voyage down, but this proposal was vehemently opposed, and subse- 
quently disregarded, by many of the captains, who stood directly for Sa- 
vannah and were able to exult in their arrival there as much as six days 
ahead of French in Garland.** The very heavy weather encountered by 
some of the vessels on the voyage not only contributed to this disparity, 
but resulted in a few mishaps as well. Timor sprang a leak and lost her 
main topsail in a gale on 24 November; *° Corea was severely damaged by 
a waterspout after having more than once encountered gales earlier; ** and 
Frances Henrietta lost her rudder and was temporarily abandoned.** The 
fleet, with the exception of a few vessels which were intercepted on the 
coast and ordered into Port Royal, South Carolina,*’ began to appear off 


Ellis, p. 327 

24 Ellis, p. 928. It will be noted that the fleet sailed together, instead of in ‘fleets of six’ as required 
in the Navy Department's order to Morgan. I have been unable to find any authorization for this 
change, but neither is there any evidence that the Department was displeased by it 

Willis in Pease, I, 53. Captain Willis claimed to have been first to arrive at Savannah, on 4 De 

26 New Bedford Standard, 7 Dec. 1861. She put back to Gloucester, arriving there on 4 Dec., and 
was towed to Boston. She finally sailed again on 20 Dec. (Standard, 21 Dec. 1861). 

27 ‘December 2 we came in close to Charleston. ... It began to thicken up over the land, and 
looked very black. At 8 o'clock we double reeted the topsails. It began to blow in mournful puffs 
hot air squalls coming from all points, and one continuous lightning. with no thunder. At 9 o'clock 
it broke away, and light spots appeared in the sky. At 10 o'clock a dark spot came up and as it ap 
proached it made a tremendous roaring. We were becalmed at the time, and by the flashes of 
lightning saw it rushing on: it struck the ship like a clap of thunder, and was gone in half a minute, 
but made dreadful work. I thought from the noise that all the spars and sails were gone, and the 
ship was going down, for the water was two feet deep on deck in less than ten minutes. It split every 
sail to pieces that was set, except the fore courses, which were not hurt at all... . It was a watei 
spout that struck us, and burst.’—Captain Pomeroy, in New Bedford Standard, 21 Dec. 1861. 

2s “The captain on ascertaining he had left his watch on board, went back to the ship, when he 
found she had worked over the bar, and the crew returning she was brought safely into port.’ 
Robert Swift (chief officer of Cossack), in New Bedford Standard, 21 Dec. 1861. 

29 Account of Captain J. D. Childs of Cossack, in New York Times, 26 Dec. 1861. Port Roval had 
been occupied by Union forces only since 7 Nov. 1861. 
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Savannah on the afternoon of 4 December.*’ Their arrival was acknowl- 
edged to Flag-Oflicer S$. F. DuPont, in command of the South Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron, by Commander J. S. Missroon of the blockading 
force off Savannah, who stated that, having received no advance informa- 
tion of their coming, he had not yet taken charge of any of them. He 
further complained that there were ‘few good vessels among them, and 
all badly found in every respect .. . few having more than one chain and 
anchor, one of them (the Richmond) no anchor. ... Several of the vessels 
arrived in a sinking condition.’ *? While the fleet remained at Savannah, 
several of the vessels were sunk, both accidentally and purposely. Meteor 
and Lewis went aground; Phoenix, which struck entering the harbor and 
lost her rudder, had to be sunk (as a breakwater) at once. Archer also 
struck, and Missroon feared she was ‘unfit now to go to sea,’ although she 
subsequently did so.** Cossack, South America, and Peter Demill were inten- 
tionally sunk, as part of a wharf to facilitate the landing of troops on 
Tybee Island.** Missroon was no more pleased, however, with those ves- 
sels which remained afloat, fearing that in the event of storms the large 
accumulation of ships would render the relatively small anchorage peri- 
lous for all concerned, especially in view of the serious deficiencies in 
ground tackle of many of the whalers.** 


But by the time they began to arrive, the stone vessels were no longer 


needed at Savannah. The Confederates had themselves obstructed the 
harbor a few days earlier by sinking a hulk and driving piles, in an attempt 
to render naval access to Fort Pulaski impossible.** DuPont of course 
greeted this development warmly at the time, facetiously offering to 
supply the Confederates with stone vessels to further their work; and 
ordered the vessels which were still afloat sailed or towed up to Port 
Royal and there marshaled for service in Charleston harbor instead.*° 


30 Extract from letter from Captain Willis, dated 4 Dec. 1861, in New Bedford Standard, 14 Dec. 
1861; Pease, I, 54; OR-N, XII, 419. 

81 OR-N, XII, 419. DuPont had ordered Commander John Rodgers on 19 Nov. to proceed to 
Savannah and ‘while there, to confer with ... Missroon on the most feasible plan of placing ob- 
structions on the bar of Tybee entrance, for which, as you are aware, the Department has made 
extensive preparations.’ (OR-N, XII, 324.) Rodgers, however, returned shortly to DuPont with the 
news that Tybee Island was unoccupied by the enemy; and the importance of the discovery ap- 
parently caused his departure from Savannah before any intimation of the Stone Fleet plan had 
been conveyed to Missroon (OR-N, XII, 325). 

2 OR-N, XII, 420. 

33 Childs in New York Times, 26 Dec. 1861; Pease, I, 55. 

34 The somewhat querulous tone of Missroon’s report may be in part attributable to the fact that 
he was ill and confined to bed at the time the stone vessels began arriving (Willis in Pease, I, 55). 

5 This obstruction was so far effective that four days and nights of constant labor were required 
to clear the channel to permit a Union attack on Fort Pulaski. See H. A. DuPont, Rear Admiral 
Samuel Francis DuPont, United States Navy: A Biography (New York, 1926), p. 148. 

26 See letter, DuPont to Fox, 6 Dec. 1861, in Robert M. Thompson and Richard Wainwright, eds., 
Confidential Correspondence of Gustavus Vasa Fox, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 1861-1865 (New 


York, 1918), I, 77 (Cited hereafter as Fox Corr.); OR-N, XI, ggr. 
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‘The command of the stone vessels, and responsibility for locating them 
and sinking them at Charleston so as to provide maximum obstruction, 
was entrusted by DuPont to his chief of staff, Captain Charles Henry 
Davis. The latter was far from pleased with the assignment, ‘a disagree- 
able duty, and one of the last I should have selected. I have always con- 
sidered this mode of interrupting commerce as liable to great objections, 
and as of doubtful success.’ *’ 

Captain Davis was given for the project not only the stone vessels, but 
also three transports, Ericsson, Philadelphia, and Cahawba, the last of which 
he selected as his flagship. In addition, he had at his disposal Mohican, 
Pocahontas, Ottawa, Pawnee, and Seneca, as well as all the men-of-war off 
Charleston, for defense against the armed tugs and steamers known to be 
at Charleston.** The attempt earlier at Ocracoke Inlet had failed because 
the current had been left an inadequate outlet to the sea and had opened 
a new channel, better than the old, almost immediately.*’ Davis’ plan for 
the disposition of his stone vessels was carefully devised to avoid a similar 
failure in the obstruction of Charleston, by sinking the vessels in a 
checkerboard pattern on the bar so as to present as little hindrance as 
possible to the flow of the water, which would instead be diverted into 
eddies and currents that would make the navigation of the channel a 
hazardous undertaking. In sinking the stone vessels on the bar, more- 
over, he hoped that the same natural forces which had created the bar 
would tend to keep them in position.*° 

Weather prevented Davis from sailing for several days after the expedi- 
tion was prepared; but on the morning of 17 December he was able to 
begin moving his fleet to Charleston."' He was favored in this by excellent 
weather, although the wind was so light that many of the whalers wer« 
towed up; and by the evening of the eighteenth most of the vessels were at 
Charleston, the remainder arriving the following morning.** During the 
night of the eighteenth, the Confederates, probably in the belief that the 
stone fleet was an attacking force, blew up the lighthouse; however, this 
did not impede Davis’ operations and was welcomed by him as making 

* Letter, Davis [to his wife], 17 Dec. 1861, in Davis (see note 11, above), p. 199. Tronically, the 
last time [Davis] had been at Charleston was when, as a member of the harbor commission, he had 


planned the improvement of the harbor and the dee pening of its channel.’ (Davis, p. 197 
* Davis, p. 200 


»See New Bedford Siandard, 25 N« 61 (reprinted from New York Commercial Advertise 
0 OR-N, XII, 423 


1 See Fox Corr., I, 79; Davis. Pp. 199. 


2 ‘The reader may wish to supplement the necessarily brief account given here of the sinking 
of the first fleet with one of the racy and detailed reports of newspaper correspondents on board 
Davis’ flagship. These will be found in the New York Herald, Times, and Tribune, all of 26 Dec 
i861; the Tribune's is also contained in Frank Moore, ed., The Rebellion Record (New York: Put 
nam, 1862), III, document pp. 509 ff 
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blockade running still more difficult.** While the whalers were being 
towed to anchor, Davis sent out two boats from Cahawba under Mr. God- 
frey, his pilot, to take soundings and locate the bar on which the ships 
were to be sunk. This work occupied the afternoon of the eighteenth and 
part of the nineteenth; and when it was finished, Godfrey anchored two 
cutters to mark the bar, as it was discovered during the operation that the 
rebels had shifted the channel buoys. 

While the soundings were in progress, the stone vessels had been towed 
within a short distance of the bar; and late in the afternoon of the nine- 
teenth Tenedos was towed out to the northeastern side of the passage and 
sunk in about eighteen feet of water at high tide. The next victim, 
Leonidas, was anchored at the other side of the channel, about one-eighth 
mile from Tenedos, so that these two delimited the right and left flanks of 
the area in which the other fourteen were to be sunk.'' Because of the 
necessity of working only at high tide, owing to the exceedingly deep 
draft of the stone vessels, only eight vessels could be scuttled on the nine- 
teenth, the remainder being disposed of on the following day. ‘The only 
unforeseen difficulty encountered was one with the plug arrangement 
described above, which proved too small to sink the vessels as rapidly as 
had been expected: but by 10:30 on the morning of the twentieth, Archer, 
the last vessel to be scuttled in this manner, was on her way to the bottom. 

\fter sinking the fleet, Davis ordered the ships dismasted and stripped 
of spars, sails. cordage, and any other equipment which might otherwise 
be of use to the rebels. Valuable items were taken aboard Cahawha for re- 
turn to the North, while those considered not worth saving were placed 
aboard Robin Hood. That afternoon, when she had been filled with the 
remains of her fifteen consorts, this erstwhile Indiaman was set afire. The 
effect was unfortunately not as striking as had been hoped; and she was 
still burning slowly, with more smoke than flames, when Cahawba left for 
Port Royal at one in the morning, just in time to avoid a storm which 
would have considerably impeded Davis’ operations.** The officers and 
crews of the stone vessels, with apparently only one exception, were re 
turned to New York aboard the steamers Baltic, Empire City, and Ocean 
Oueen, arriving during the period from 22 December 1861 to 14 February 
1862.48 


42 OR-N, X11, 422. DuPont had, of course, ordered the lights of the blockading fleet extinguished 
s soon as he was apprised of their value to the rebels (OR-N, NIT, 380). 


14°The Leonidas not swinging into the right position, her plug was not drawn till next morning.’ 
New York Tribune, 26 Dec. 1861, p. 6. 

45 Pease, I, 56; Davis, p. 200. 

16 New Bedford Standard. 23 Dec., 31 Dec. 1861; 14 Jan., 14 Feb. 1862; New York Times, 30 Dec 


1861, 14 Feb. 1862. The exception was Captain Joseph Howland of Leonidas, appointed a govern 
ment pilot on the Southern coast 
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Davis had done a thorough and scientific job at Charleston in spite of 
his prejudice, but it soon became evident that merely blocking the main 
ship channel was insuflicient to halt blockade running there. Maflitt’s 
Channel, recently discovered, was an excellent passage and had been left 
open only because it was felt that the blockading squadron would have no 
difficulty in guarding it. But when, on g January 1862, the rebel steame1 
Ella Warley (formerly /sabel) put into Charleston with a cargo reported to 
consist of small arms, cannon, ammunition, and drugs, it was decided to 
stop up this ‘rat-hole’ as well. Vessels for the purpose were readily avail 
able; for the first fleet had been purchased with Savannah in mind and 
Morgan had later been instructed to purchase an additional fleet of 
twenty for Charleston. In this he had experienced considerably more 
difficulty than in the case of the first fleet, but by 5 December the twenty 
vessels had been procured and were being fitted in New Bedford, New 
London, Boston, or New York.** For the most part, they sailed for Port 
Royal between g December and 12 December 1861, a few departing as 


late as 20 December.*’ During the voyage Newburyport was obliged to put 


into Owl's Head on 17 December ‘with sails blown away,’ but hull tight: 
in the only other mishap recorded, Marcia struck on Port Royal bar about 
7 January 1862 and sank. 

‘The vessels of the second fleet began to arrive at Port Royal on 17 De- 
cember; and two, William Lee and America, were sent iminediately, as part 
of the expedition described above, to be sunk on Charleston bar. ‘Two 


more, Majesticand Montezuma, were ordered on 30 December to Savannah 
to be sunk in Wassaw | Warsaw] Sound; however, be’ore they had been 
completely prepared for sinking, DuPont countermanded the order.’ 
Finally, on 20 January 1862, escorted by Pocahontas, Lieutenant G. B 


7 The order for the purchase of the second fleet does not appear in OR-N; it is alluded to, how 
ever, in Morgan’s letters to the Navv Department (OR-N, XII, 510). See also letters, Welles to Du 
Pont, 7 Nov. 1861, in OR-N, NIT, 417, and 16 Nov. 1861, OR-N, XII, 348. 

#S‘It is more difficult to get the right vessels than before; we have cleared the ports. We 
hope to buy some in Maine next week’ (Morgan to Welles, 22 Nov. 1861, in OR-N, NIT, 510), A lis 
of the twenty vessels, including the port where ch was fitting, was published by the New Bedford 
Standard, 5 Dec. 1861. One of these vessels was Margaret Scott, which had been condemned as 
slaver only a few days before her purchase by Morgan (New Bedford Mercury, 30 Nov. 1861) 

‘9 Marine columns of the New Bedford Standard, Dec.: 6, 7. 9, 12, 21: of Boston Adver 
Dec. 1861: see also Boston Herald, 12 Dec. 1861, p 


® Marine column of New Bedford Standard, 18 Dec. 1861 
51 Marine column of New Bedford Standard, 14 Jan. 162. 
52 New Bedford Standard, 90 Dec. 1861. 


New Bedford Standard, 4 Jan. 1862; OR-N, X11, 445, 460-461. The vessels of the second fic 
unlike those of the first. were stripped before sinking by gangs of riggers who had accompanied them 
from Boston and New London in steamers, the firms concerned paying $100 per ship for the salvage 


t 
privileges (see New Bedford Standard, 7 Dec.. 12 Dec. 1861, 15 Feb. 1862) 
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Balch commanding, fourteen of the stone vessels were sent by DuPont to 
Charleston, there to be sunk in Maflitt’s Channel.** 

he first stone flcct had been the object of considerable popular inter- 
est, and several Northern newspapers had sent their own correspondents 
South to cover its operations.** Unfortunately, the same newspapers re- 
ported on the second fleet only laconically and at second hand; for their 
correspondents, as well as all the masters and crews of the vessels but Cap- 
tain Howland, had returned to the North by the time it was sunk. The 
othcial correspondence in this instance is likewise much less satisfactory 
than in the case of the first fleet. It is therefore considerably more difhicult 
to reconstruct the operations of the second fleet, and impossible, except 
by inference, to determine which vessels were sunk on this occasion, 

Lieutenant Balch delivered the fleet to Commander E. G. Parrott, in 
charge of the blockading force off Charleston, under whose command 
Balch assisted in the sinking of the vessels. Parrott was not favored by good 
weather as Davis had been a month earlier; and the operation, scheduled 
to begin on 23 January, had to be postponed until the twenty-fifth while 
the blockading fleet and the stone vessels rode out a heavy gale from the 
northeast.** During this time three of the stone fleet slipped or parted 
their chains; two were immediately recovered, but the third, Per’, was the 
object of a lengthy search before she was finally returned safely. As soon 
as the weather had improved somewhat the channel was sounded out by 
boats from Pocahontas under the supervision of Acting Masters G. H 
Bradbury and W. H. West. 

When the soundings were accomplished, the stone vessels were towed 
into position by Cahawba and Marion, anchored near the Rattlesnake 
Shoal, and stripped. Although the weather was still far from perfect, and 
another vessel parted her chain, Parrott managed to sink about half the 
vessels on the twenty-fifth. ‘One drifted away to the northward and east- 
ward,’ he reported, ‘but her plug was gotten out and she must have sunk 
close in with the coast. She was too near in for the steamer which I seni 

54 The precise number of vessels sunk on this occasion is not recorded in any of the official dis- 
patches, but Major Thomas Wagner of the South Carolina Artillery, commanding Fort Sumtes 
reported it as fourteen (OR-N, XII, 424); and a statement of Captain Barker of Cahawha also place 
it at fourteen (New York Tribune, 91 Jan. 1862, p. 5). A recent pamphlet on the Stone Fleet states 
without citing any authority, that it was twenty (Sidney Withington, Two Dramatic Episodes of 
New England Whaling [Mystic, Conn.: Marine Hist. Assn., 1958], p. 61). This must certainly be con 
sidered incorrect, inasmuch as reference to the Appendices to the present article will show that ot 
the two fleets, rather fewer than twenty were not definitely disposed of in other ways. 

* See note 42, above. 

6 New York Tribune, 91 Jan. 1862, p. 5. Mv account of the sinking of the second fleet is based 


upon the information (obtained from the captain of Cahawha) contained in the Tribune’s article 
and upon the official correspondence in OR-N, XII, 511-515. 
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after her to follow her up.’ ** On the twenty-sixth, the remainder of the 
fleet was towed into position by the steamers and sunk. Major ‘Thomas 
Wagner observed the operation from Fort Sumter, and reported that 
‘their positions . . . were on the south edge of the shoal known as the 
Rattlesnake, and opposite the entrance of Maflitt’s Channel, with the ex 
ception of one vessel, which was placed on the eastern edge of the shoal, 
about 2'% miles east of the other vessels and between the shoal and the 
Long Island beach,’ and that four of the vessels had been sunk in shoal 
water, the remainder in four to five fathoms.** Despite the difficulty of 
placing the vessels exactly as desired, Parrott expressed satisfaction with 
the result; and the sunken vessels formed, in Balch’s estimate, ‘a ver\ 
great obstruction . . . [which] will render the attempt to pass inside the 
Rattlesnake Shoal extremely hazardous.’ *° 

With this second major obstruction accomplished, the only clear chan- 
nels remaining into Charleston were the Swash and the North, neithei 
deep enough for large vessels; and to many observers the maritime his- 
tory of a once thriving seaport appeared to be forever ended by a block- 
ade as impossible to raise as it was to evade. 


Following the sinking of the first fleet, the United States immediately 
became the target of savage abuse in the South. Rebel newspapers were 
unsparing in their denunciation of the action, and even General Lee 
called it ‘unworthy any nation, ... the abortive expression of the malice 
and revenge of a people. . . .’°° But more important by far than the im- 
potent cries of the victim were the equally adverse reactions of both the 
press and the governments of the major European powers. At a time when 
the continued neutrality particularly of England and France was far from 
assured, the harsh and unexpected criticisms of the Stone Fleet from these 
two countries were especially alarming. 

Even before the plugs had been drawn from the first stone fleet, 7/x 
Times (London) had set the style for the invective which was to color the 
pronouncements of the anti-Northern elements of the British press and 
public in the weeks to come when, in its issue of 17 December 1861, it 
had declared the project to be ‘an act of barbarity which is unparalleled 
in the history of national wars’ and added, ‘This is a crime against all 
human kind. If it does not call down universal execration and arouse gen- 

7 OR-N, XII, 513. 

58 OR-N, XII, 424. While the Rattlesnake Shoal does not appear on the map accompanying the 
present article, its position is approximately three miles ESE of the eastern tip of Sullivan's Island 
(lat. 32° 45’, long. 79° 44’-79° 45’ 

69 OR-N, XI, 514-515 


60 Letter to Confederate Secretary of War J]. P. Benjamin, 20 Dec. 1861. in OR-N. XII $23 
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eral opposition, it is only because the enterprise is believed to be as im- 
possible as its design is execrable.’ During the following month such ex- 
aggerations multiplied as one after another of the numerous periodicals 
unsympathetic to the Union added their voices to the chorus, often using 
language strongly resembling that of The Times, which lustily continued 
its own attacks well into January.” 

At the very least, the United States received from her British sympa- 
thizers regr etful admonitions as to the enor mity of the crime she had com- 
mitted and almost paternal cautions to be more chary in future, as when 
Cobden wrote to Charles Sumner, 


J am not pleased with your project of sinking stones to block up ports. That is bar- 
barism. It is quite natural that, smarting as you do under an unprovoked aggression 
from the slave-owners, you should even be willing to smother them like hornets in 
their nest. But don’t forget the outside world, and especially don’t forget that the 
millions in Europe are more interested even than their princes in preserving the 


future commerce with the vast region of the Confederate States; ® 


The Spectator warned, “The North must beware how it alienates that 
remnant of moral sympathy which its possible action against slavery still 
helps to secure.’ 

Of more vital interest to the Union, however, were those attacks which 
advanced the Stone Fleet in one way or another as justifying Great Britain 
in breaking the blockade of the Southern ports, an action which would 
undoubtedly have plunged the United States into a ruinous war with 
Britain at a time in the Civil War when our energies were already being 
heavily taxed. ‘To be sure, some periodicals, like the London Post and 
The Economist, while arguing not only that the permanent destruction of 
a harbor was in itself a violation of the ‘law of nations,’ but also that a 
stone blockade was not a legal one under the accepted principles of mari- 
time law,** were not seeking armed intervention so much as a strongly 
worded protest from the British government against a repetition of the 
=” 

But the object of outright Confederate sympathizers in England was 
nothing so lenient as a moral protest. An excellent example of the sort of 

61 See, for example, The Times (London), 19 Dec. 1861, p. 8; 11 Jan. 1862, p. 6; 20 Jan. 1862, p. 8. 

62 19 Dec. 1861, in John Morley, Life of Richard Cobden (London, 1881), II, 393. 

63 11 Jan. 1862, p. 29. : 

64 The Economist, 11 Jan. 1862, p. 32; London Post, 16 Jan. 1862, quoted in New York Herald, 
1 Feb. 1862. 

‘The practical significance of the question ... is, not only that an outrage has been committed 
upon the rights and laws of civilization itself, but that there is the best ground to apprehend that 
similar barbarities are in course of perpetration or design against the other great commercial ports 
of the Southern confederation. We apprehend that nothing but the firmly expressed views of mari- 
time Europe can avail to arrest the further development of this horrible project.’—-London Post, 
17 Jan. 1862, quoted in New York Herald, 1 Feb. 1862, p. 1. 
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invective produced by their craving for armed British involvement on 
the side of the South may be found in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 
for January 1862. This article, bitterly anti-Northern in sentiment 
throughout, ends with a demand for the recognition of the Confederacy: 
and the Stone Fleet is accorded considerably more than passing mention. 
\ few extracts from this article may be reproduced here, as showing the 
exaggerated interpretation given the Stone Fleet in some circles abroad. 
‘The writer refers to the ‘Northern destroyers, who, while they launch 
nothing but big words against the armies of the South, take advantage of 
their command of the sea to blot out of the map of the world those South- 
ern harbours which were meant for the benefit, not of the South only, 
but of mankind’ (p. 123), and soon afterwards declares: 


Lest there should be any doubt of the nature of this measure, hear the New York 
Times on the subject; and then let such advocates of Northern policy as are still to 
be found in England, say another word if they dare in favour of the party that 
wages hostilities in such a spirit. 


How long will the great Powers of Europe stand by and see such enormities com- 
mitted? They do not hesitate to interpose by force to stop the barbarities of savages. 

. But this measure—. .. which seeks, in revenge for a political difference, to con- 
demn to sterility a region of the earth to which all nations have long been accus- 
tomed to look as a source of supply—is the most atrocious that has for centuries dis- 
graced the annals of civilised warfare. (p. 124) 


That Stone Fleet ought to sink the Northern cause. (p- 125) 


And even The Economist soon abandoned its relative detachment long 
enough to report that ‘the barbarous plans by which [the Union| are en- 
deavouring to supplement their want of real warlike skill and vigour are 
drawing on them the disgust of the civilised world’ (25 January 1862, p. 
89Q). 

During this period, the Stone Fleet was also receiving the attention ot 
the Foreign Office. Lord Lyons, the British minister in Washington, had 
notified the Foreign Minister, Lord John Russell, on 25 November 1861, 


and in more detail on 29 November, that the Union was preparing to sink 
vessels as harbor obstructions. He added in the latter dispatch, “The ques- 
tion seems to depend on the extent to which the harbours will be perma- 
nently injured. If the obstructions cannot be completely removed on the 


cessation of hostilities, the measure is certainly open to grave objection. "' 
Russell replied on 20 December: 
I must remark... that this cruel plan would seem to imply utter despair of the 


66 Parliamentary Papers, 1862 (2909), LXII, dispatches +1295 (received g Dec. 1861), +126 
ceived 12 Dec. 1861), pp. 112. 118 


w* 
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restoration of the Union. .. . Such a plan could only be adopted as a measure of 
revenge and irremediable injury against an enemy. But even in this view, as a 
scheme of embittered and sanguinary war, such a measure is not justifiable. It is a 
plot against the commerce of nations, and the free intercourse of the Southern States 
of America with the civilized world. It is a project worthy only of times of barbarism. 
I wish you to speak in this sense to Mr. Seward, who will, I hope, disavow the 
alleged project. 


Russell also received a dispatch from Consul Molyneux in Savannah in- 
forming him that vessels were being sunk there ‘in such a manner as to 
prevent the passage of any vessel,’ and adding that it was reportedly the 
intention of the United States Government to apply the same measure to 
all the Southern harbors.* ; 

On 19 January 1862, the Chairman of the Liverpool Shipowners’ As- 
sociation addressed the Foreign Office on the subject, declaring, “This 


8 


proceeding cannot fail seriously and permanently to injure the entrance 
to that harbour,’ and urging Russell to remonstrate promptly in an at- 
tempt to prevent additional occurrences.” His letter was answered by 
Mr. Hammond, of the Foreign Office, who informed him of the corre- 
spondence which had passed between Russell and Lyons, and assured him 
that the Foreign Office would try to prevent further obstructions.” Rus- 
sell thereupon wrote once more to Lyons, instructing him to speak again 
with Secretary of State Seward and to observe to him ‘that the object of 
war is peace, and the purposes of peace are mutual goodwill and ad- 
vantageous commercial intercourse; but this barbarous proceeding de- 
prives war of its legitimate objects, by stripping peace of its natural fruits.’ 
‘The war must, he said, end either by the North conquering the South, or 
by their separation. ‘In the first case this operation is suicidal, by taking 
away from what will in that case be a part of the territory of the Union 
advantages which the bounty of Heaven has bestowed; in the latter case, 
this proceeding will have implanted undying hatred in the breasts of 


= 


those who being close neighbours ought to be also firm friends.’ 

Lord Lyons had, by the time this last dispatch was written, already 
spoken to Seward, on 11 January. The Secretary of State had admitted the 
truth of the reports, but had stated also that it was a mistake to suppose 
that the plan was meant to destroy the harbor permanently. It was, rather, 
only a temporary measure to aid the blockade, and it was well under- 

67 Tbid., #127, p. 114. 

68 Parl. Papers, 1862 (2931), LXIUL, dispatch +105, dated 7 Dec. 1861 (received 2 Jan. 1862), p. 111 
Molyneux evidently misinterpreted the sinking of several of the stone vessels, which were in reality 
sunk as wharves. 

69 Parl. Papers, 1862 (2909), LXIL, +141, p. 128 (received 14 Jan. 1862) 

70 Ibid., #142, 15 Jan. 1862, p. 129. 


‘1 Ibid., 143, 16 Jan. 1862, p. 129. 
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stood that it would be the duty of the United States to remove the ob- 
structions when the war was over, just as Great Britain herself had ac- 
knowledged the obligation of removing a vessel she had once sunk in 
Savannah harbor during time of war. As evidence to Lord Lyons that 
Charleston was not completely inaccessible, he added that a British 
steamer laden with contraband of war had just gotten in, a touch of gentle 
reproof which was perhaps not entirely lost on Her Majesty's Minister.” 

British popular feeling on the subject of the Stone Fleet remained 
strong throughout January, and a number of Members of Parliament 
seized any opportunity to denounce the project to their constituents. Mr. 
J. C. Ewart, addressing the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, attacked 
‘the stoppage of the Charleston harbor as an atrocious act,’ and said that 
‘he feared that it would be found much more difficult to remove the ob- 
stacles than Mr. Seward appeared to think.’ ‘The well-known member 
for Bradford, W. E. Forster, ‘confessed’ to the Chamber of Commerce of 
that borough on go January ‘that he had heard with the greatest possible 
distress of the terrible act of the Federal Government,’ and suggested that 
the Chamber was justified in calling upon the Foreign Office to protest 
against a repetition of such an act. He was, however, careful to add that, 
in his opinion, England was not ‘at liberty to enter into anything but a 
moral protest.’ ** In similar terms, Mr. Henry Fenwick, one of the mem- 
bers for Sunderland, denounced the Stone Fleet to a dinner of the East 
Chester Ward Agricultural Association.” 

By 11 February 1862, the crisis appeared, to one observer at least, to be 
past. ‘About a fortnight ago,’ wrote Louis Blanc, ‘the generous friends of 
peace were very near to being declared traitors to their country. ... The 
crime of injury to the human race committed by Captain Davis was de- 
nounced with a voice like a clarion. ...’ Now, he felt, ‘the anathemas with 
respect to the destruction of the port of Charleston are decidedly out of 
fashion.’ ** But he spoke too soon. Confederate sympathizers forgot more 
slowly than the general public the misdeeds of the Union which might, in 
aggregate if not separately, tip the balance in favor of the South; and the 


recital of these sins in Parliament was awaiting an auspicious time. 
The first warning that the Stone Fleet might find a place in the debates 


72 Ibid., #153. 14 Jan. 1862 (received 27 Jan. 1862), pp. 137 
73 Quoted in New York Herald, 20 Feb. 1862, p. 2. 

74 The Times (London), 22 Jan. 1862, p. 12. 

75 Ibid., 18 Jan. 1862, p. 10. 


-1°, 


76 ‘Il y a quelque quinze jours .. . les généreux amants de la paix étaient bien prés d’étre déclarés 
traitres a la patrie. ... On dénoncait d’une voix qui avait les accents du clarion le crime de lése- 
genre humain commis par le commandant Davis. . . . Les anathémes a propos de Ja destruction du 
port de Charleston sont dé idément passés de mode.’—Lettres sur l’Angletern ire sé1 
1866), I, 373-374. 


London 
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was in the form of a question asked of Russell in the House of Lords on 
the night of 14 February 1862. The Earl Stanhope mentioned rumors of 
a second and even a third stone fleet to be sent on the same mission as the 
first, and asked if Russell had heard these rumors and, if so, what course 
he intended to pursue regarding them. Stanhope remarked that ‘perma- 
nent destruction of a harbour was ... an act of war against the bounty 
of Providence,’ adding that on this ground England was ‘well entitled 
and ... bound to enter a protest against such acts,’ and wondered if Rus- 
sell had had any communication with France on the subject.’ Russell 
replied that he did not doubt the reports, but that he had been told this 
was not a permanent measure, and would be remedied at the end of the 
war; France, he said, also disapproved of it, but he did not know whether 
the French Government had communicated with the United States re- 
garding it.** With that, for the time being, the matter was dropped. 

Lord Stanhope on the night of 28 February reopened the subject, which 
had lain dormant for two full weeks. Russell had just laid on the table a 
dispatch he had received four days earlier, in which Lyons informed him 
that, ina conversation on 10 February, Mr. Seward had finally announced 
‘that all the vessels laden with stone, which had been prepared for ob- 
structing the harbours, have been already 7. and that it is not likely 
that any others will be used for that purpose.’ ** Stanhope asked if this did 
not confirm the reports to which he had alluded, concerning a second 
stone fleet. Russell only replicd that Mr. Seward had denied that there 
had been a complete filling up of Charleston harbor and had said that 
there would be no further attempts to block up the harbor. It was not a 
lengthy exchange, but it was significant in that it demonstrated that, 
though the United States might never again resort to a stone blockade, the 
Stone Fleet would remain a live issue until it had been thoroughly de- 
bated in Parliament. 

The debates in the Commons on 7 March 1862 and in the Lords on 10 
March concerning the blockade prov ided the opportunity to advance 
their views for which the detractors of the Stone Fleet had been waiting 
Mr. W. H. Gregory, one of the members for Galway, opened the delete 
with a speech branding the blockade ineffective, exhibiting statistics of 
the frequency of successful violations, and citing evidence of other sorts 
as well which might justify his demand that the blockade should be 
thenceforth disregarded. Taking his example from The Times, he asked, 

77 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 34 Ser., CLXV (6 Feb.-24 Mar. 1862), 258-259. (Cited here 
after as 3 Hansard.) 

78 Ibid., p. 259. 

79 Parl. Papers, 1862 (2933), LXII, dated 11 Feb. 1862. 

80 3 Hansard, CLXV, 847. 
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‘Have you not a practical confession on the part of the Northern States 
themselves of the utter inefficiency of this blockade?’ and brought forward 
the Stone Flect. ‘If the blockade was not a fiction, would the Northern 
Government have resorted to this barbarous and abominable system? . . . 
It isa crime against humanity, and is all the more barbarous and disgrace- 
ful, as it is the emanation of a nation which boasts of its enlightenment.’ *’ 
He continued by reading an extract from The Times (of 17 December 
1861); quoted, ‘in the original, lest I should dilute the power of the words,’ 
some remarks of M.J.-P.-P. Casimir-Perier;** and, with a parting shot at 
Seward, quitted the Stone Fleet for other topics.* 

Of the speakers who followed him, Gregory found supporters of his 
views on the Stone Fleet in Sir James Fergusson, who insisted on the ille- 
gality of the blockade and alluded to the ‘infraction of legality’ of the sink- 
ing of harbor obstructions“ and in Mr. W. S. Lindsay, the largest ship- 
owner in Great Britain, who felt, as had The Times and Gregory, that the 
Stone Fleet was an admission that Charleston was not ‘effectively’ block- 
aded and that the Union was ‘repudiating the great principles of hu- 
manity.’ ** Gregory found many able opponents that night; however, most 
of them were concerned with refuting his main argument, that the block- 
ade was inefficient, and only Monckton Milnes touched on the Stone 
Fleet, pointing out that its effect ‘was to promote the efficacy of the block- 
ade; it certainly did not tell in the contrary direction.’ He insisted that 


the obstruction was only temporary, and added, ‘We might as well find 


fault with the Russian Government for sinking its ships before the har- 
bour of Se bastopol.’ *° 


‘Towards the end of the debate, it was apparent to most in the House 
that the blockade was not going to be raised; and to all but one of the mem- 
bers the Stone Fleet had probably assumed a less sinister appearance. Ad- 
miral Walcott, giving every appearance of having missed the persuasive 
words of Monckton Milnes altogether, remarked that the Stone Fleet was 
‘a most barbarous and unprecedented proceeding. In my opinion it will 
be an indelible blot on the escutcheon of the United States, and when the 
present excitement of men’s minds has calmed down, a national shame.’ 


81 Tbid., p. 1176 

82 ‘Plus condaimnable encore est obstruction des ports, car ce n’est pas seulement la génération 
présente, ce sont les g¢nérations futures qu’on prive de leur patrimoine. Les ports, les fleuves, que 
Dieu a donnés a lunivers pour faciliter les communications et les échanges, sont un dépot sacré fait 
a Vhumanité toute enti¢re, et que nul ne peut aliéner sans crime.’—Ibid., p. 1177. 

83 ‘T will not now allude to Mr. Seward’s evasions upon this question; it is sufficient to say that the 
evasions were worthy of the man and of the cause.’—Ibid B. $977. 

84 Ibid., p. 1199 

85 Ibid., p. 1206 

86 [bid., p. 1202 

7 Ibid., p. 1290. 
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And with those impassioned if tardy words, the debate was finished. ‘The 
last of the subject was heard in Parliament on 10 March in a similar, but 
much less ardent, debate in the Lords, when Lord Campbell, in moving 
for correspondence concerning the blockade, said simply that ‘the har- 
bour of Charleston has been barbarously choked up, which would not 
have happened could access to it have been otherwise prevented.’ ** And 
thereupon the topic of the Stone Fleet passed from the two Houses for- 
ever. 

In France, similar reactions were manifested, but on a rather smaller 
scale. Ivhe newspapers were more evenly divided on the subject, with a 
strong liberal element, headed by L ‘Opinion Nationale, defending the ac- 
tion of the North against the attacks of the anti-Northern press of both 
France and England.** Diplomatic exchanges likewise took place, in this 
case in Paris as well as Washington, but the matter was more easily ex- 
plained away than had been the case with Great Britain. William L. Day- 
ton, the American minister at Paris, while observing, “The effect of the 
blockade, the permanent destruction of the harbor at Charleston, the 
hopelessness of our cause, all taken for granted, and all impressed upon the 
public mind here by the English press, have had a damaging influence, 
was nonetheless able to report a satisfactory conversation with M. ‘Thou- 
venel, the French Foreign Minister, on 24 January, in which it was point- 
ed out by Dayton that the measure could hardly be regarded as perma- 
nent and that the South itself had resorted to the same stratagem.” In 
Washington, M. Mercier, the French minister, acting on instructions 
from ‘Thouvenel, asked Seward for an explanation, and was told, as Lyons 
had been told, that there was nothing permanent about the obstruction 
and that not all of the channels into Charleston had been closed.*! There 
was apparently, however, no such parliamentary issue made of the Stone 
Fleet in France as had been the case in England. 


Exactly why the Stone Fleet provoked such convulsions of opinion 
abroad is a perplexing problem, with no neat solution immediately avail- 
able. EF. D. Adams conjectures that it is probable that Russell protested 
(and then only after the strain of the Trent crisis had been diminished) in 
the belief that the blockade might, as a result of the obstructions, become 


S Ibid., p. 1235 


235 

* See W. Reed West, Conte orary French Opinion on the American Civil War (Baltimore. 
1924), pp. 65-66; New Bedford ..ercury, 13 Jan. 1862 (from L’Opinion Nationale, 25 Dec. 1861); 
New York Herald, 31 Jan. 1862 (from Montteur, 12 Jan. 1862). 

99 Dayton to Seward, dispatch +109, dated 27 Jan. 1862, in Papers relating to Foreign Affairs Com 
municated to Congress December 1, 1862 (Part 1, Washington, 1862), pp. 310-311. 

#1 Thouvenel to Mercier, +4. dated 23 Jan. 1862, ibid., pp. 409-410: Seward to Mercier, dated 2 
Feb. 1862, ibid., pp. 411-412 
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genuinely effective and therefore still more injurious to British trade;” 
but this must be considered at best only a partial explanation of the vehe- 
ment language of his dispatches and of the fulminations of others already 
cited. Certainly none of the critics who attacked the Stone Fleet did so 
without assuming that it represented a permanent and irremediable de- 
struction of Charleston harbor. They could of course have believed, in 
this connection, the exultations of some of the American newspapers 
which declared, to quote the New York Tribune, that ‘the bar is paved 
with granite, and the harbor a thing of the past’ (26 December 1861); but 
they might have done well to give some attention also to the views to the 
contrary. For there was ample evidence of American expectations that 
the obstruction would be anything but permanent;” and it was being re- 
ported by Major Wagner and others that the wrecks were being broken 
up and washed ashore very soon after they were sunk.” ‘This is not to say, 
however, that the obstruction was intended to be temporary only; there is 
good reason to believe that Welles, DuPont, and Davis all hoped it might 
be lasting; so that Seward’s reassurances to Great Britain and France 
could hardly have been based upon their opinions alone.” 

But many commentators in this country, and some of our champions 
abroad as well, preferred to defend the Stone Fleet, on two main grounds: 
that there was ample precedent for it, and that it was not a more, but a less, 
barbaric method of waging war. The New Bedford Mercury had wished 


the fleet well after its sailing, adding, ‘As it is an exceedingly pacific mode 
of carrying on the war, all our citizens will join in wishing it success’ (25 
November 1861): and an English writer remarked on the ‘quaker-like 
plan of sinking a few ships for the purpose of preventing the needless 
waste of human life.’** The precedents were not hard to come by. Eng 
land herself was found to have sunk ships on several occasions as harbo; 


92 Great Britain and the American Civil War (New York, 1925; reprinted Gloucester, Mass 
Peter Smith, 1957), 1, 254. Adams admits, however, that ‘there is no direct proof’ of this explanation 

93 See New Bedford Standard, 29 Nov. 1861 (reprinted from Boston Post); Whalemen’s Shippin 
List and Merchants’ Transcript, 7 Jan. 1862 (from Philadelphia Bulletin); Fox Corr., 1, 79: New 
York Herald, 13 Feb. 1862, p. 4. 


94 See OR-N, XII, 424; New York Herald, 12 Feb. 1862, p..5 (from Charleston Mercury, 3 Feb 
1862); Whalemen’s Shipping List, 4 Mar. 1862 (from Savannah Republican, quoting private lett 


from Charleston). 


95 ‘If [a new channel reported to exist at Charleston] can be thoroughly closed, and only a few 
vessels sunk in the intricate channel of Sullivan’s Island f[i.e., Maffitt’s Channel] 
harbor will no longer exist.’ (Welles to DuPont, 7 Nov. 1861, in OR-N, XU, 417.) 

‘Davis thinks he will succeed in closing main entrance at Charleston, and so do I. Boutelle thinks 
not, but we will see—if it lasts till March or April it will be worth all the trouble.’ (DuPont to Fox 
16 Dec. 1861, in Fox Corr., I, 79.) This last is regarded by E. D. Adams as showing ‘clearly .. . that 
the Navy had no thought of a permanent destruction’ (G. B. and Amer. Civil War, 1 257, n. 3 
though it would seem rather to argue more strongly for exactly the contrary proposition. 


, Charleston as a 


96 Letter, Goddard to editor of London American, 25 Jan. 1862, in Samuel A. Goddard, Letiers 


on the American Rebellion (London, 1870), p. 151. 
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obstructions; and the Confederates had, as noted above, done so, and were 
continuing to do so.” 

A third type of defense was an actual counterattack upon the British, 
who were taxed with every barbarity they had committed in time of war 
since the beginning of the century, many of which truly eclipsed the 
Stone Fleet in inhumanity. Even Vanily Fair, which had from time to 
time published quips on the Stone Fleet, waxed serious in its issue of 1 
February 1862, and cited the blowing from the cannon’s mouth of the 
‘Sepoy rebels,’ adding, “To be sure, they were not the representatives of a 
Cotton interest, or not quite so white as their oppressors, so that makes 
some little difference as to the . . . barbarity and the atrocity of the 
crimes.’ ** Confronted with such evidence controverting them, the pres- 
ent-day observer may well wonder how accusations of barbarity unprece- 
dented in the history of civilization could have been so dogmatically ap- 
plied abroad to the Union in consequence of the Stone Fleet. 

‘The expected and natural source of these reactions is, of course, the 
fair-sized body of English opinion which was already antagonistic to the 
North, and in many cases also actively sympathetic towards the South. It 
has been said that men often have two reasons for their actions, a good 
reason and the real reason; and most English partisans of the Confederacy 
were no exceptions to this. The attacks which proceeded from this group 
throughout the war were frequently the outgrowth of a varicty of very 
personal motives, economic or political or sentimental. But in Mid-Vic- 
torian England, critics who expected the sympathy of an audience wider 
than their own economic or social sphere found it expedient, if their rea] 
motives were factional or personal, to mask these motives with an ap- 
pearance of moral indignation. For this purpose, as Louis Blanc trench- 
antly put it, ‘they needed pretexts, and this one was excellent.’ *’ While in 
the case of many Southern sympathizers this was probably not a carefully 
deliberated, nor even entirely a conscious, process, the degree of the al- 
most Evangelical fervor with which they denounced the Stone Fleet may 
nonetheless usually be taken as a barometer of the strength of their an- 
tipathy towards the Union. 


7 For English precedents, see New Bedford Standard, 10 Jan. 1862, 17 Jan. 1862 (quotation from 
Scott’s Life of Napoleon Buonaparte), 7 Feb. 1862; New York Herald, i Feb. 1862, p. 2 (reprint from 
Galignani’s Messenger, 17 Jan. 1862). For Confederate obstructions by sunken vessels. see New York 
Herald, 26 Jan. 1862, p. 2 (quotation from Norfolk Day-Book, 22 Jan. 1862, advocating ‘the proper 
obstruction of our rivers’ and harbors); John penne. Defense of ¢ harleston Harbor (Charleston 
1890), pp. 29-30; House Ex. Doc. 122, 40th Cong., 2d Sess. 

98 See also New York Herald, 28 Jan. 1862, p. 4; New Bedford Standard, 3 Feb. 1862 (reprinted 
from New York World). Humorous comments on the Stone Fleet will be found in Vanity Fair, IV 
(1861), 250, 270; V (1862), 33 (poem, ‘Song of the Stone-Hulk’), 44, 51 

99 TI] leur faut des prétextes, et celui-ci était admirable.’—22 Jan. 1862, in Lettres sur l’Angleterr 
ire sér., I, 353. 
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But the puzzle remains of why such Union sympathizers as Cobden 
should disapprove of an action which, rationally considered, was hardly 
the atrocity it appeared when purposely magnified and distorted by the 
Union's enemies. ‘The answer to this seems to be suggested by the fact 
that, as one modern study has observed, American life had before 1860 
appeared to a number of Europeans to embody some striking elements of 
barbarity, and when the Civil War broke out it was expected by many 
Englishmen that it would be waged with unusual ferocity.’’? This fact 
undoubtedly caused many of the friends of the Union to be apprehensive 
trom the outset that the North might act in such a way as to alienate some 
of its English sympathizers, the support of many of whom, it must be re- 
membered, was rooted in anti-slavery, and thus more broadly in mora! 
and humanitarian, sentiments. Add to this situation the example of the 
tremendous capacity for galvanizing public opinion actually demon- 
strated by the opponents of the Northern cause only a few weeks earlier 
in the period of the Trent case, and it becomes less difficult to understand 
why the Stone Fleet might have given cause for decided alarm in the pro- 
Union camp. 


[hose who had expected the Stone Fleet to advance the Union cause by 
sealing off Charleston to blockade runners were almost as quickly disap- 
pointed as those who had hoped it might help to provoke European inter- 


vention to the Union’s detriment. For the physical results of the project 
very quickly vindicated the opinions of men like Mr. C. O. Boutelle of 
the Coast Survey who had at the outset doubted that any such obstruc- 
tion could be more than ephemeral.'” Boutelle himself proved the valid- 
ity of his doubts on 11 May 1862, when he surveyed and buoyed the chan- 
nel at Charleston and reported, “Twenty one feet at low water may be 
carried from the inner to the outer buoy, passing north of the shoal and 
south of the southernmost wreck, which shows only the end of a yard out 
of water. I think that a good channel will also be found north of the 
wrecks, but have not tested the fact to-day.’?” 

‘Thus, in the end, a channel deeper than the original one had in a short 
time manifested itself as a direct result of a measure designed to isolate 
Charleston from the sea. Then, after they had acted as jetties, and a new 
channel had been scoured out by the force of the winds and the tides, the 
stone vessels apparently sank into the shifting sands at the bottom of 


106 Donaldson Jordan and Edwin J. Pratt, Europe and the American Civil War (Boston, 1991 
p. 12k. 


1 See note 938 above 


2 OR-N. XI, 817 
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Charleston harbor and disappeared forever.'” At all events, those who 
had cherished hopes of the utility of the Stone Fleet to either of the op 
posing causes were before long forced rucfully to agree, with Melville, 
that 


A failure, and complete 
Was your Old Stone Fleet.1° 


J 


See Daniel Ammen, The Atlantic Coast (The Navy in the Civil War, Vol. IT, New York, 188 


Phe Stone Fleet: An Old Sailor’s Lament,’ in Battle-Pieces and Aspects of the War (New York, 


John E. Woodman, Jr., recewed his A.B. from Harvard University in 1959. For the past 
wo years he has been a graduate student in history at Indiana University, where, during the 
iwcademic year 1960-1961, he also served as Editorial Assistant on the staff of the inter- 
isciplinary journal Victorian Studies. 


Down THE Harcu. The journal of Midshipman Franklin Buchanan, U.S.N., 
covering his cruise to the Mediterranean, recounts an amusing incident attending 
the visit to Naples in 1819 of the U. S. Ship of the Line Franklin, 74 guns. 

During its stay in the port of the Kingdom of Naples, U.S.S. Franklin was visited 
on 18 May 1819 by Francis I, Emperor of Austria, and Ferdinand, King of Naples, 
accompanied by a large retinue of court officials in variegated uniforms. While the 
royal guests wandered about the deck, one of the Emperor’s chamberlains, who was 


nearsighted, mistook a windsail for a mast and, leaning against it, was precipitated 
into the cockpit and broke his leg. As the gaudily dressed functionary slid from 
view, an American quartermaster {: 


iced aft and in a loud voice reported to the ofh- 
cer of the deck: ‘One of them Kings has fallen down a hatch, sir.’ 


Contributed by Captain Edear K. Thompson, U.S.N. (Retd. 
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FOOTNOTES FOR APPENDIX A 


a) Morgan’s report of purchases occasionally lists a vessel] as having a rig different from that 
which appears in the Ship Registers of her port or in Alexander Starbuck, History of the American 


Whale Fishery (Waltham, Mass., 1878). I have listed Morgan’s description of the vessels, on the as 
sumption that this was correct at the time of purchase 


; but where a discrepancy exists with either 
or both of the other sources, the fact is duly noted. 


b) Unless otherwise indicated, source is OR-N, XII, 421. 
c) OR-N, XII, 418. 


d) New Bedford Mercury, 25 Nov. 1861. 


e) Report of Secretary of Navy, 1861, pp. 136-137. 
(f) New York Times, 26 Dec. 1861. 
(g) Corea may have been an armed British storeship, captured by the subterfuge of New Bed 
ford fishermen during the Revolutionary War and later made a whaler 
h) New Bedford Standard, 21 Dec. 
i) OR-N, XII, 474. 
}) New York Times, 30 Dec. 1861. 
(k) New Bedford Mercury 


l) OR-N, XII, 421 lists ‘Pomeroy’ as master of Couric 


. Here, as in other instances, a mis 
pronunciation has resulted in the confusion of Corea with Courier. For Bravton as master of Courier, 
see New Bedford Mercury, 25 Nov. 1861; New York Times, 30 Dec. 1861. 
m) New Bedford Standard 


see Starbuck, p. 101 n.). 
iS. 


, 23 Dec. 1861. 


91 Dec. 1861. 


the Ship Registers as of 253 53/95 tons burden. She is described as a bark of 24 
of Benjamin Russell's lithograph, ‘View of the Stone Fleet 
16, 1861.” 


Lin 
tons in the caption 


from New Bedford Nov. 


n) Both Starbuck and the New Bedford Ship Registers list Gar/and as a ship; and she is listec 


which Sailed 
0) OR-N, XII, 445. 
p) New Bedford Standard, 25 Jan. 1862. 

q) New Bedford Standard, 30 Dec. 1861. 

r) Reminiscence of Capt. J. M. Willis, in 7. W. Pease, ed.. Hist 
8), I, gs. 


New Bedtord Standard, 14 Jan. 1862 
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THE STONE FLEET 
FOOTNOTES FOR APPENDIX B 


a) See note (a) to Appendix A. 

b) OR-N, XII, 510-511. 

c) Boston Herald, 12 Dec. 1861. 

d) New Bedford Mercury, 6 Dec. 1861. 

e) New Bedford Mercury, 9 Dec. 1861. 

f) New York Times, 26 Dec. 1861. 

g) Not recorded in Morgan’s list of purchases (OR-N, NII, 510-511); however, this list plus the 
ditions of the compiler of OR-N contains only nineteen vessels. Starbuck records only one vessel 
this name, a brig which was wrecked in 1842 (pp. 386-387). 

h) No report of the vessels actually sunk in Maffitt’s Channel on 25 and 26 Jan. 1862 has bee: 


but since the number of vessels not otherwise accounted for corresponds exactly with the 


rund 
it may perhaps be inferred with relative safets 


number of vessels sunk on this occasion (fourteen), 
that these were the vessels used to obstruct Maffitt’s Channel. 


i) New Bedford Standard, 14 Jan. 1862. 

}) Edward is listed in OR-N, Ser. II, Vol. I, as of 340 tons, purchased at New Bedford; thus she is 
probably the vessel of 339 92/95 tons listed in the New Bedford Ship Registers as ‘sold to U. S. Gov 
ernment in 1861’ (Works Progress Admin., comp., Ship Registers of New Bedford, Mass. [Boston 
A bark Edward of 274 tons is also listed (ibid., Il, 67 [+500-+504]), but she was 
{ and burned by th: 


‘+ 


1040], II, 67 [#505]). 


ictively engaged in whaling throughout the Civil War, and was finally captured 


Confederate privateer Shenandoah in 1865 (Starbuck, pp. 574-575; 596-597)- 
k) New Bedford Standard, 14 Feb. 1862. For the idea of floating machine shops, see letter, DuPont 


to Fox, 12 Nov. 1861, in OR-N, XII, 341-942. 
1) New York Times, 30 Dec. 1861 
m) New Bedford Standard, 31 Dec. 1861 
n) New Bedford Standard, 14 Feb. 1862 
0) Not recorded in Morgan’s list of purchases, nor mentioned by newspapers. The Ship Registers 
f Portland, Me., list a ship Jupiter, of 316 83/95 tons, built 1832; but no mention is made of hei 
e io the Government. 
OR-N, XII, 467, 474. 
q) Listed as a ship in both Starbuck and Ship Registers 
r) New Bedford Standard, 4 Jan. 1862; OR-N, XU, 445. 
s) 307 38/95 tons (Ship Registers); 300 tons (Starbuck). 
ic Episodes of New England Whaltng [Mystic, Conn., 195° 


t) Sidney Withington (Two Dramat 
17) states Margaret Scott kept as coal ship, Port Roval. I find no evidence for this disposition 
ich is apparently derived from the conjecture of the New York Herald’s correspondent (26 De« 
11, D. 1) 


u) Listed by Starbuck as a bark. 
v) $4300 (Report of Secretary of Navy, 1861, p. 137 
w) OR-N, XII, 701. 
x) Listed as a bark in both Starbuck and Ship Registers 
B. S. Osbon, Handbook of the U. 8. Nav New York 1So4 
Dec. 1861. See also OR-N, XIV, 208, 341. 
z) OR-N, Ser. II, I, 230. 
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The Surveying Commission of Alborough, 
1728-1734 
BY W. E. MAY 





IS Majesty's Ship ALBorouGH' was built at Blackwall in 1706 and 
rebuilt at Portsmouth in 1727. This rebuilding was a very thor- 
ough affair and it is doubtful whether much of the original struc- 

ture survived. She emerged from dockyard hands a much larger vessel 
—374 tons instead of 288 and 106 feet long on the gundeck instead of 94. 
She mounted go guns and carried 1930 men. Captain John Gascoigne was 
appointed to command her, but he was in the West Indies and it was 
Captain Edward Baker who commissioned her on 29 January 1727/ 
1728. 


The following special surveying instruments were put on board: 


Theodolite w Telescope, Sights & Staff compleat, in a case One 
Plain Table, Label & Sights compleat, with a Compass One 
Chains Two 
Spirit Level One 
Three feet Gunter Scale One 
Three Feet Sweeps One | 
Case of Instruments One 
Compasses large One 
Fore Staff wth Vanes One 
Wood Cases for the Quadrants ‘Two 


To these were added later a Dipping Needle by George Hearne with 
a book describing the same. 

ALBOROUGH Sailed from Portsmouth on 21 June 1728 and arrived at 
Port Royal, Jamaica, on 24 August. There on 29 August she exchanged 
captains with GREYHOUND and heutenants with NorrincHam. Her 
two new officers, Captain John and Lieutenant James Gascoigne, were 
brothers. 

Orders had earlier been sent out to Captain Edward St. Lo, the Com- 
mander in Chief at Jamaica, that on the arrival of ALBOROUGH he was 

1 In this article the names of His Majesty’s Ships are printed in capitals and those of others in 
italics. The contraction to H.M.S. did not come into use until near the end of the century. 
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by Captain John Gascoigne, now in the Public Record Office, London 
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to arrange the exchange of captains and then to send Baker home with 
GREYHOUND. ALBOROUGH brought out the following instructions for 
Gascoigne: 


You are hereby required and directed as soon as his Maj's Ship the Alborough 
arrives at Jamaica to take her under your Command as also the Happy Sloop, pur- 
suant to Such instructions as you will receive from the Com in Chief of His Majts 
Ships there, and then you are with the Ship you Comand and the Said Sloop to 
proceed without delay to the Coast of South Carolina, where being arrived, you 
are forthwith to take a Carefull Survey of the Harbour of Port Royal, with respect 
to its Situation, the distance between Shore & Shore at the Entrance thereof, the 
depth of Water at high & Low Water, & within the Said Harbour and in what man- 
ner the Same may be most properly & Effectually fortified; and having so done you 
are carefully to Survey the Coast of Carolina as far as Charles Town & then proceed 
to the Bahama Islands and with all possible diligence Survey the Said Islands and 
the Coast adjacent to the same, and in a particular manner you are to Set Down 
in the Draughts we you make the Depth of Water and other Descriptions necessary 
for those who shall hereafter Navigate on those Coasts, Harbours & Seas adjacent, 
and in the performance of this Service you are to govern yourself according to the 
Season of the Year and as Winds & Weather will most conveniently admit. 

\nd whereas you will find by the particulars hereunto annexed What Parts of 
the Coast of America the late Captain Candler hath either not Surveyed at all, o1 
not compleatly done, the Same, and the draughts which he took, and have them 
delivered into this Office appearing to us to be imperfect In many respects, and 
particularly as to the Depths of Water, & Watering Places; you are when you shall 
have performed the Several Services before metion’d, to consider in what manne 
vou may best employ yourself in the Surveying those Parts with regard to the Sea- 
sons of the Year, & Winds & Weather & diligently to proceed from time to time in 
the doing thereof with His Maj's aforementioned Sloop the Happy. 

\nd as soon as you shall have taken a carefull Survey of the Harbour of Port 
Royal on the Coast of South Carolina you are to Send us a Draught of the same 
with your Observations thereupon by the very first convenient & Safe Conveyance, 
and the like you are to do as to the Survey of the Coast of Carolina the Bahama Is- 


lands and the other Particulars hereby recommended to vou by Such opportunities 
vou shall meet with. 


(nd you are to cause the Ship under your Command and the Happy Sloop to be 
Cleaned & Graved once in every Six Months the better to enable you to perform 
the services hereby recommended to you. 

Given &c 7 June 1728 

lorrington 
Captain Gascoigne at present Commanding J. Norris 
His Maj's Ship the Greyhound at Jamaica C. Wager 
Sent by the Alborough. 


Vice-Admiral Edward Hopsonn, who had succeeded Captain St. Lo, 
was told to do all he could to further the instructions given for ALBor- 
ouGH and Happy and ‘not to divert them from that service but assist 
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therein all that may be.’ Should Gascoigne have died before the arrival 
of ALBOROUGH, always a possible contingency on that station, Baker was 
to bring her straight home again. 

John Gascoigne had first gone to sea as an able seaman in 1706 in Nor- 
FOLK, 80, Captain R. Wynn, being rated midshipman after three months 
and remaining in that ship for a further three years. He subsequently 
served for nearly three years as midshipmé in and master’s mate of Wery- 
MOUTH, 54, Captain R. I cote in the West Indies, came home early in 
1713 in MonMoutTH, 66, Captains P. Chamberlen and R. ‘T. Girlington, 
ae passed his examination for licutenant on 28 August 1713. 

Gascoigne probably went out to the ae Se in Rippon, 64. 
Captain B. Raymond, in the spring of 1714, for Admiral Sir James Wish- 
art promoted him to licutenant of that ship at Port Mahon on 21 No- 
vember 1714, a commission which was subsequently confirmed by the 
Admiralty. In this ship he came home again in the spring of 1715 and 
also saw service in the Baltic before being paid off with her in 1716. He 
then went back to the Mediterranean in NEWCASTLE, 54, Captain W. 
Passenger, from i717 to 1718 and served in BrmppeForp, 20, Captain E 


/ 


Gregory, at home from 1719-1721. Leaving this ship in Ireland in Jan- 
uary 1721 he joined LAUNCESTON, 40, Captain Benjamin Candler, and 
obtained his first experience of surveying. 

Captain Candler had already made one surveying voyage to the West 
Indies, in WINCHELSEA from 1716 to 1718, but he was then also com 
mander in chief of the station and required to spend much time convoy- 
ing merchant vessels and cruising against the pirates. These duties seri- 
ously restricted his operations and few surveys were made 

While in LAUNCEsTON Gascoigne, as was usual with him. kept a very 
neat logbook and recorded that he had assisted his captain surveying on 
several occasions, notably on 18 June 1722 when they successfully ob- 
served an eclipse of the moon at Port Royal, Jamaica. This was very im- 
portant for checking the longitude. 

There was the usual trouble from sickness, then always rife in the West 
oe , and Gascoigne suffered a severe bout from 18 January to 3 April 
> The First Lieutenant, ‘Thomas Bridge, died on 12 August (Gas- 

‘oigne taking over) and Candler himself passed away on 27 October 
eek after a four days’ illness. Captain Digby Dent from MerMarn suc- 
ceeded to the command. Although still hampered by the needs of convoy 
duty, after the death of Candler Gascoigne recorded the surveying of 
several harbors and considerable ship sounding took place while on pas- 
sage. LAUNCESTON returned home in the summer of 1725 and was paid 
off at Deptford. 
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In February 1726 relations between England and Spain were strained 
and it was decided to fit out a squadron for service under Admiral Sir 
John Jennings. Gascoigne was appointed fifth leutenant of SANDWICH, 
go, Captain P. Vanburgh, one of his ships, but after a few days UNIon, 
go, was substituted and the whole ship’s company turned over to her. 
The squadron made a peaceful demonstration off the Spanish coast and, 
matters having been settled amicably, returned home and paid off in 
December. 

On 15 February 1727 Gascoigne was promoted to be master and com- 
mander of PorTsMouTH, Hospital Ship, and on 30 March was given com- 
mand of TRYALL, sloop, for service in the West Indies, where she ar- 
rived on 25 September. She was immediately sent away to Havana with 
Spanish prisoners for exchange and on her return on 6 December Gas- 
coigne found that Captains J. Hubbard of Rippron and J. Price of Su- 
PERB had died. He was told that he should have command of Rippon and 
promotion but next day GREYHOUND came in and her captain, P. Solgard, 
who was the senior, got Rippon, Gascoigne having GREYHOUND with 
seniority as captain of 12 December 1727. 

For some months during 1728 GREYHOUND was with the fleet under 
Hopsonn which was blockading the Spaniards at Cartagena in pursuance 
of the policy which had been begun under Rear Admiral F. Hosier in 
1726. Grand Bara was used as a fleet anchorage and Gascoigne kept his 
hand in examining anchorages and determining the exact position and 
extent of the Salmedina bank. This being near the entrance to Cartagena 
constituted a very real danger to the English ships. 

James Gascoigne first went to sea under the care of his elder brother 
in BippEForRD, serving fourteen months in her as able seaman and nine 
as midshipman. Following him into LAuNCEsTON he was entered in her 
books for twenty months as an able seaman, six months as a midshipman 
and twenty-seven as a master’s mate. On his return to England in her he 
passed his examination for lieutenant on 24 December 1725 and then 
went back to the West Indies in a ship which I have been unable to 
identify. ‘There the commander in chief promoted him to lieutenant and 
appointed him to NorriNnGHAM, to fill a vacancy, on 16 December 1727, 
a promotion which in due course the Admiralty confirmed, with the 
same seniority, two years later. 

Captain John Gascoigne had been ill with fever since the beginning 
of June and his transfer to ALBOROUGH on 29 August 1728 seems if any- 
thing to have made him worse. In the end he moved ashore for his health, 
staying over four weeks and returning on board on 19 October still very 


weak. 
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Phe same day ALBorouGH sailed from Port Royal, Jamaica, having 
with her under Gascoigne’s orders Harry, sloop, Commander William 
Douglas. He had intended to go through the Windward Passage but the 
wind went round to the northeast so he bore away to Blewfields, Jamaica, 
where they took in wood, and then passed north of Grand Cayman and 
west of Cuba, the Captain checking and finding correct as he passed 
along, the draught he had made of the northwest Cuban coast and the 
position he had fixed of the mountain of Benicabon (Pan Guajaibon) 
five leagues west of Bahia Honda. When he had come this way in the pre- 
vious year, though sent to exchange prisoners at Havana, he had, as a 
good surveyor should, not neglected the opportunity to make a running 
survey of the coast. 

From Cuba they passed northward through the Florida Strait and ar- 
rived at Charleston on 2g November. While on this passage Gascoigne 
noted that the log glass he was using ran too long so that he was over- 
estimating his speed and his reckoning was ahead of the ship. 

One of the greatest problems facing a surveying vessel always seems to 
be a shortage of boats. Even in 1920 when the writer of these notes was 
serving in H.M.S. Merlin on the survey of Singapore Old Strait it was 
found necessary to borrow two powerboats from the local government, 
though the Admiralty did in the end supply an ancient steam cutter. In 
the same way Captain Gascoigne borrowed two boats of which his broth 
er recorded: “These Scout Boats (in Number two) are maintained by the 
province, to guard the Rivers & Inlets from Indians, they are both 
periaguas, one w" ten oars the other w" eight; they Sail & row very well. 
The Masters of them are order’d by the President to Attend Capt. Gas- 
coigne during the Survey.’ In 1730 the Admiralty sent out a 10-oared 
boat in frame, and in 1733 an &-oared boat. 

Gascoigne also found himself very shorthanded. His brother, the only 
lieutenant, was fully employed with the management of the ship and 
the master, John Wilkinson, who should have been his right hand in the 
survey, was in bad health! For this reason he ordered one of the midship- 
men, Ashby Utting, to act as a lieutenant, which he did from 3 January 
1729 until 6 July when he was transferred to Happy. This was probably 
to further the career of a deserving oflicer. Happy was sailing for Jamaica 
next day and there her Lieutenant, William Bodenham, left her, pre- 
sumably to return home, and the commander in chief appointed Utting 
in his room. It is extremely likely that Gascoigne arranged with the 
captain of Happy to take Utting so that he should be on the spot at the 


right moment with a strong recommendation. Gascoigne wrote of him 
to the Admiralty: ‘I have two of the best assistants I could wish fo1 
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(which are my Lieutenant & M? Ashby Utting, a Gentleman who has 
serv'd (as a Midshipman) more than the time appointed to entitle him 
to a pretension to that office).’ 

‘There were three other midshipmen in ALBoROoUGH, Nicholas Jones, 
David Lullum and Jeremy Gregory (of whom the last had followed him 
from PortsmMouTH, TRIAL and GREYHOUND) but Captain Gascoigne did 
not see fit to make another acting appointment after parting with Utting. 

Che first survey to be undertaken was that of Port Royal, about 50 
miles to the southward of Charleston, and this occupied from 29g Decem- 
ber 1728 to 20 May 1729. Much detail of the progress of the survey will 
be found in Gascoigne’s logbook—erecting beacons as marks on the con- 
spicuous headlands, and supplementing these with flagstaffs; measuring 
distances ashore; sounding the channels and marking the edges of the 
shoals by buoys whose positions were afterwards fixed; determining 
leading lines into harbor and testing their efliciency by sounding along 
the channel with boats rowing in line abreast; drawing the appearance 
of the harbor entrance. Finally he tried to observe on shore the latitude 
of Hilton Head with his sextant, but was frustrated by the sky being 
overcast in the morning. Evidently he had intended to use the equa! 
altitude method. It will of course be realized that the sextant then used 
was not of the reflecting type and therefore quite unlike the instrument 
in common use today. 

(his survey was hampered throughout by Gascoigne’s recurring ill- 
health. On 238 January he recorded that he was ‘Afflicted with a Violent 
pain in my head & Bones by a Cold that I was not able to go abroad’; 
and on 21 April: ‘Ever since my return to the Ship last night, I have been 
so affected by a Violent Pain in my head that I have not been able to 
go out of my Cabbin, and my legs are Swell'd very much by Sitting so 
continually in the Boat.’ 

Returning to Charleston it was discovered that Harpy had no service 
able cable and it was most necessary that she should be able to anchor 
whenever required. In fact her safety demanded it. In consequence she 
was despatched to Jamaica for a supply of cables while ALBOROUGH re- 
mained refitting and her captain completed the drawing of his fair charts 
of Port Royal and Right's Creek. These were sent off to the Admiralty 
by Truelove, James Omer, master, on 16 June, a duplicate set being sent 
in Charming Sally, John Jordan, eleven days later. 

Early in September Ruby, brigantine, Edward Goffe, arrived from 
Deptford with stores, and on the fifth HAppy came in from Jamaica. 
While waiting for the hurricane season to end, Gascoigne, though still 
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hampered by sickness, spent what time he could surveying Charleston 
Harbor. 

On 15, October 1729 the two ships sailed and worked down the coast, 
keeping close to the seven-fathom line. It had been intended to spend a 
few days with the scout boats working in the channels between Tybee 
and ‘Trench’s Islands but the sea at the entrance to Port Royal was too 
heavy for these boats to come out and the ships went on their way. To 
obtain accuracy of navigation during this passage to the southward 
speed over the ground instead of through the water was measured by 
heaving the log with a hand lead instead of the log ship attached to the 
line. Reaching a point about 75 miles south of Cape Canaveral they 
struck out from the coast and passing north of the Little Bahama Bank 
and through the Providence North-East Channel reached Providence on 
6 November 1729 and spent nearly three months surveying the locality. 
For the last enowth \LBOROUGH was alone as the commander in chief had 
recalled Happy to Jamaica. He also told Gascoigne to bring ALBOROUGH 
as well if the survey was completed. Gascoigne replied that he had not 
nearly finished and asked for a replacement tor Happy. He had already 
written to the Admiralty asking for the assistance of a second sloop. 

On g February 1730, her survey of those parts finished, ALBoROUGH 
left Providence and returned to Charleston, this time passing through 
the Providence North-West Channel and taking a week to reach her 
destination. 

While the ship was refitting Captain Gascoigne busied himself draw- 
ing his charts and got those of Providence and adjacent islands away in 
Fox on 3 May. In his remarks on this part of the survey he commented on 
the inaccuracy of the existing charts of Florida Strait, these showing it 
about double its actual width. He daily hoped that a sloop would come 
in from Jamaica to aid him but it was not until 15 June that Happy ar- 
rived, having been 55 days on the passage. He found that Commander 
Douglas had left the ship on g February on account of ill-health and had 
been replaced by Commander James Lloyd. 

The survey of Charleston Harbor was commenced on 26 June but 
was delayed by the recurring illness of ALBOROUGH’s captain. In July he 
complained of swelling in his legs, brought on again by long sitting in 
boats, so that he was unable to put on a shoe. In the following month a 
large tumor developed in the bottom of his left foot and he finally had to 
move ashore to have it opened. He was ashore for a full two months and 
had to be carried on board when he returned to the ship on 8 October. 

Five days later, on 13 October, the ships left Charleston and worked 
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/ 


down the coast as in the previous year, but ALBOROUGH only got as far 
south as 28° North by 18 October and was then separated from Happy 
by a gale and driven northwards almost to the latitude of Charleston. 
By the time that the gale had blown itself out Gascoigne decided that it 
was no use making somabeer attempt to go south that year as the full moon 
was past and he did not know when he would find Happy again. In those 
days coastal surveys were too dangerous to be undertaken by a single 
ship. He therefore returned to Charleston and completed the survey 
begun during the summer. Happy came in a fortnight later. 

On 29g November 1730 the 8-gun ketch-rigged sloop Cruizer, Com- 
mander ‘Thomas Billop, arrived from Providence, whee ‘re she had been 
in search of ALBoROUGH. She was 62 ft. long, of 100 tons and had been 
built at Deptford in 1721. Coming from England, she was by Admiralty 
orders dated 14 July 1730 ‘to proceed directly to South Carolina, and 
there to join His Maj'* Ship the ALBorouGH or at such place, where you 
shall be informed she is and follow such Orders as you shall from time 
to time receive from Captain Gascoigne, her Commander, for your fut 
ther proceedings.’ In orders of the same date to Gascoigne he was to send 
the sloop to Jamaica when she could be spared. Cruizer had arrived at 
Charleston on 21 October and sailed again on the twenty-ninth, missing 
\LBoROUGH by four days. She had arrived at Providence on 6 November 
and not finding the other ships had left again on the fourteenth. 

The three ships remained at Charleston throughout the winter and 
Gascoigne probably delayed his departure in the spring to wait for stores 
which arrived from England on 1 March 1731 in Prince William, John 
Peak. Before sailing on 5 April ALBoRouGH’s master, John Wilkinson, 
who for a long time had been very infirm, asked to go home and the cap- 
tain appointed John Graves, a master’s mate, to succeed him. Command- 
er Billop was also in a very poor state of health and had a pain in his hip 
Crvuizer carried no lieutenant, so in order that she should have a respon- 
sible officer fit for duty Captain Gascoigne gave the commander's son, 
Thomas Billop, who had passed for lieutenant, an acting commission to 
serve in that capacity. This commission was never confirmed by the Ad- 
miralty and the lad never appeared in the lieutenants list. 

This time the ships passed down through the Providence North-East 
Channel and then closely examined the southern shore of the Providence 
North-West Channel. Cruizer was left at Providence because her wind 
lass was defective and the frequent anchoring required during survey- 
ing would have been impossible for her. ‘Turning into the Florida Strait 
the other two ships skirted the Great Isaac Rock, the Biminis and Cat 
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Cays, Gascoigne being determined to try whether it was possible to do 
what all the pilots said was impossible and take a ship to the southward 
through the Strait. He then sailed along the north side of Cay Sal Bank, 
determining its position with far greater accuracy than on the published 
charts by Thornton in general use. If these had been corrected by Gas- 
coigne’s observations it might well have prevented the loss of Fowry in 
1748, since this loss was entirely due to a misconception of the true po- 
sition of Cay Sal. 

Once clear of the northwest corner of Cay Sal the ships altered course 
to the southward and made the coast of Cuba near Matanzas, thus linking 
the new survey with the information previously obtained by Gascoigne 
concerning the western half of Cuba. Returning northward he again 
skirted Cay Sal Bank, made Cape Florida and then crossed the Strait to 
the Biminis, which he thoroughly examined. ‘This crossing of the Strait 
confirmed the accuracy of his estimate that the width abreast the Bi 
minis was only 16 leagues, though existing charts showed it as 22, 27 or 
even 30 leagues across. The latitudes given by Seller and in the Mariner's 
Kalender were also found to be very inaccurate. 

Phe ships now skirted the western edge of the Little Bahama Bank 
and Gascoigne had intended to examine the northern side also as far as 
\baco, run across to Providence to pick up Cruizer and then, after look 
ing at the adjacent islands and the north side of Providence North-West 
Channel, to complete the circumnavigation of the Bank while sounding 
closer to the west side than the weather had permitted on the first occa- 
sion of his passing that way. Unfortunately the captain of Happy report 
ed that she had lost an anchor and did not think that the two that re- 
mained to her were sufficient for safety. As ALBoRouGH had also broken 
an anchor Gascoigne decided to bear up for Charleston. 

Xeturning from this voyage Gascoigne records that on 19 May 1730 


’ 


he determined the latitude of Sullivan's Island with ‘a steel sextant of 2° 
feet radius.” On 20 May they were back in Rebellion Road and received 
a supply of sails from Deptford by Loyal Jane, Richard Shewbrick. 

On 28 May a message was sent, presumably by a local craft, to Com 
mander Billop to await ALBorouGH and Happy at Providence until 30 


June. The two vessels sailed on & June, but after getting outside the bar 
\LBoROUGH's bowsprit was found to be rotten and she had to return for 
a new one, only to find when she attempted to sail once more on the sev- 
enteenth that the main mast also was rotten. These occurrences hardly 
scem creditable to ALROROUGH's carpenter. Even this was not the end 
of accidents for on 27 July, while the pinnace was being hoisted her stem 
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broke near the lifting bolt and the boat falling from the maximum 
height was smashed against the gun muzzles and ship’s side. On top of 
all this the boatswain, John Stanover, died on 19 June and was relieved 
by William Deacon from Happy. Stanover had followed his captain from 
‘TRYALL. Some months before his death he had been the victim of a curi- 
ous accident. The men had hooked a shark and as it was thrashing about 
on the upper deck the boatswain got too near. The shark seized his foot 


in its mouth and would have severed it at the instep, but the hook being 


wedged in the corner of its jaw it was unable to close its mouth sufficient- 
ly to do him any injury and only bit off and swallowed the toe of his shoe. 
A few minutes later the shark was dead and one of the men, cutting open 
its stomach, retrieved Stanover’s shoe buckle and returned it to its owner. 
As we have seen Cruizer had parted from the other vessels off Hind’s 
Bluff, Great Berry Island, on 29 April. She arrived at Providence on the 
twenty-eighth and remained there until 19 May refitting her windlass. 
She then sailed and reached Hind’s Bluff next day. Of course there was 
no one there so she went straight back to Providence, arriving on 16 May. 
On 11 June Commander Billop heard that the other ships had gone north 
and decided to return to Charleston where she arrived on the twentieth, 
having missed Gascoigne’s orders to remain until the thirtieth. 
Gascoigne was at this time incapacitated by an affliction of his right 
hand, which prevented him from indulging either in active surveying or 
drawing. He describes it as follows: 
ro July 1737. A Tumour arose in my Right-hand that I cannot Draw, & ‘tis wth 


Difficulty I write; so that most of the following remarks are taken out of the Gen- 
eral Log-Book, & such as I caused my Clerk to make, till I could use a pen again. 

20 September 1732. This morning a Splinter ws? hath Exfoliated its self from one 
of the Bones of the Middle Finger of my right-hand (w¢! was laid open as soon 
as the Tumour was brought to tend to a Discharge there) was taken out by M? 
Henry Curry the Surgeon of this Ship. 
October 1731. +... the middle finger of my Right-hand, we! has been lame ever 
since about the middle of July proving more troublesome than it has been for a 
week past the Surgeon found another piece of Bone just appearing through the 
flesh we? he is of Opinion will be discharged in two or three Days & at present it 
is so very painful that I cannot Suffer a pen to touch it; therefore put off my go- 
ing for a little time in hopes of its being better. 

9 October 1737. +... my hand being somewhat more easie . . . 

15 November 1731. This morning another piece of the Bone was taken out of the 
Middle finger of my Right-hand by Mf Curry Surg® of this ship. 


Phe preparation of the ship for sea had been still further delayed by 
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the wreck of Lovely Ann, James Omer, and the loss of the cordage which 
she was bringing out for the squadron. Gascoigne determined to send 
Happy and Cruizer round to Dawfoskee Sound, joining them there 
with his ship’s boats by way of the inshore channels. 

‘The two sloops sailed on 4 October 1731 but Gascoigne delayed his 
own departure until the ninth because of the state of his hand. ‘Then, 
taking with him a 10- and an 8-oared pinnace manned and armed, he 
rowed up Wappoo Creek and the Stono River, through the cut into 
Wadmalaw River and so down into North Edistow River, resting awhile 
for the turn of the tide at Daho. ‘Then by way of Block Island Cut to Pon 
Pon River, through Mosquito Creek to Ashpoo River, St. Helena Sound 
and the Coosah and Beaufort Rivers and so found the sloops in Port 
Royal Harbor on the eleventh. ‘Towing and rowing the sloops he passed 
through Skull Creek to Dawfoskee Sound (now called Calibogue Sound). 
‘The survey of the Sound and of the mouth of the Savannah took about 
three weeks and, returning the way they had come, the party was back 
at Charleston on 7 November. As was his usual practice, Gascoigne had 
determined the latitude of the north end of Tybee Island from observa- 
tions made on shore. 

In accordance with the orders he had received concerning her Gas- 
coigne now reluctantly detached Cruizer and after completing with 
wood and water she sailed for Jamaica on 22 December. Hardly had she 
gone than on 6 January 1732 Commander Lloyd reported serious defects 
in Harry anda survey revealed extensive decay in her timbers. She would 
have to be hauled ashore and largely rebuilt and foreseeing the lack of a 
sloop for some time to come Gascoigne bitterly regretted parting with 
CRUIZER in spite of her poor sailing qualities. 

Next ALBOROUGH’s foremast was found to be decayed and a new one 
had to be cut. While these matters were in hand the captain completed 
his charts of Dawfoskee and of the east side of Florida Strait and on 18 
February these were despatched to the Admiralty by American, William 
Bell. 

ALBOROUGH sailed alone on go April 1732 and passing east of the Ba- 
hamas made her first landfall at the Caicos Islands. These were examined, 
Gascoigne failing to find any signs of the anchorage shown at West Caicos 
on the ordinary public charts. He then passed on to Heneago (Inagua) 
and to the rocks called the Hogsties. Here Gascoigne referred in his log- 
book to an entry he had recorded in the same locality when he had passed 
that way as master’s mate in MONMOUTH on 19 April 1719. It is a great 
pity that this early logbook has disappeared as it would seem that he had 
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been taking an interest in surveying when he was still in a very junior 
rank. 

At Acklin Island Gascoigne had hoped to find a sloop sent from Ja- 
maica to help him with the survey of the Windward Passage, but there 
was none awaiting him so he continued alone northwards, past Crooked, 
Watling and Cat Islands, Eleuthera and Harbour Islands to Abaco and 
thence to Providence, where ALBOROUGH arrived on 13 May. Again there 
was disappointment in that no sloop had been sent out by the Admiralty 
either in response to Gascoigne’s urgent appeals for aid and to make mat 
ters worse a message arrived to the effect that HApry was still far from 
ready, so after a twelve-day stay at Providence ALBOROUGH returned to 
Charleston by way of the Providence North-West Channel, arriving 4 
June. A few days later a letter from the Admiralty regretted the inability 
of the Board to send another sloop. 

Prince William, John Pick, arrived with stores on 5 August and on the 
eleventh SHOREHAM, 32, Captain Thomas Griffin, came in. She had been 
sent by the commander in chief at Jamaica with orders to assist with the 
examination of the Windward Passage but Gascoigne had decided that 
this was not a suitable project to be undertaken in winter. In any case 
SHOREHAM was not fit to carry out any such duty, having lost her topmasts 
in a gale a few days before her arrival. When after two months she was 
ready to leave Gascoigne sent her back to Jamaica in accordance with 
her alternative orders. 

Every effort was now strained to get HAppy ready for sea. Shortage of 
labor, partly caused by a pestilence which raged ashore, held her up until 
11 October, when she was successfully launched. On 22 November both 
vessels left for North Edistow Inlet, but though it had a good entrance 
channel the harbor inside was found, contrary to report, to be unsuitable 
for anything but very small crait, so Gascoigne did not think it worth 
while to spend time on an extensive survey and returned to Charleston. 

\fter spending the rest of the winter at that port, on 2g March 1738, 
the weather having suddenly improved, the two vessels sailed again in a 
hurry. Next day Happy sprang a leak—no ordinary leak but one which 
caused her to make four and one-half inches in ten minutes. Fortunately 
the cause was quickly found under the port bow and was lifted clear of 


the water when on the port tack so that they were able to repair it Ina 


matter of hours and all was well again. This time after passing east of the 
Bahamas they did not make the land again until in the latitude of 1814° 
North, when they sighted in turn Anguilla, St. Martins, Virgin Gorda 
and St. Johns. They did not stay at these islands because they had already 
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been surveyed by Captain Candicr but proceeded along the south coasts 
of Porto Rico and Hispaniola, past Mona, Saona, Cape Beata, La Vache 
Island and ‘Tiburon. Captain Gascoigne anchored on 1 May at Irish Bay 
where he had observed the latitude and variation ashore in 1722, while 
in LAUNCESTON. By this time ALBOROUGH was very sickly, the master, 
boatswain, gunner and 35, petty oflicers and men being disabled by ‘Dry 
Gripes,’ so she started northward through the Windward Passage, east 
of Miraporvos, west of Acklin and through Crooked Island Passage. To 
the sickliness of her ship’s company was now added a leak which caused 
the ship to make thirteen inches an hour, so she hurried through the 
Providence Channels and reached Charleston on 26 May. Even then 
Gascoigne thought of lingering to survey St. Helena Sound in passing, 
but no pilot would take the ships in and the captain thought it too dan- 
gerous to attempt the bar before he had looked at it from the landward 
side. 

\t Charleston they found that during their absence Prince William 
had been back again with stores and on g July Loyal Jane, Richard Shew- 
brick, came in bringing a new 8-oared boat. Gascoigne had hoped to get 
the charts of his spring cruise completed in good time but ill-health 
caused him to make so little progress that he failed to get to sea in time 
to be able to spend the October full moon surveying in Florida Strait as 
he had intended. Instead he took the boats to St. Helena Sound by the 
inshore passage, but having discovered that the entrance was too shoal 
and there was insufficient shelter for it to be of any use as an anchorage, 
he was back in four days. He then thought of going to Florida for the No- 
vember moon but many days of bad weather prevented him getting out 
of Charleston before it was past. 

‘The winter was therefore spent at Charleston and on 27 March 1734 
Hopewell, James Meffant, arrived with orders from the Admiralty: 

Whereas we think it necessary that His Maj's Ship under your Command should 
return home, you are hereby required and directed to take the first opportunity of 
repairing with her home accordingly, bringing under your Convoy such Merchant 
Ships and Vessels as may be bound your way & ready to accompany you; and as you 
are to call in at Spithead for Such Orders as may be lodged at Portsmouth for you, 
so are you to give Us an account from thence of your arrival & proceedings. 

But before you leave the Parts where you now are you are to give Orders to the 
Captain of the Harry Sloop to put himself under the Command of the Captain of 


His Maj's Ship the Sguirret attending on South Carolina & to follow his Orders 
for his further proceedings. 


These orders, dated 2g December 1733, were accompanied by similar 
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orders to the — of SQUIRREL to take HAppy under his command. 

On 7 May 1734 ALBoROUGH sailed for home, having embarked for 
passage James ai, ‘Trustee for establishing the Colony of 
Georgia, with several chiefs of the Indian nations a few days earlier. On 
this voyage Gascoigne did not see the sun rise or set until 8 June and was 
not therefore able to observe an amplitude to obtain the variation of the 
compass. He consequently relied upon Halley’s variation chart of 1702. 

\LBOROUGH reached Spithead on 16 June and, finding there Admiral- 
ty orders of 2 January, went round to Deptford where the mathematical 
instruments that had been brought out in the ship were landed and she 
was paid off on 18 July. Gascoigne was placed on half pay, as was the 
custom of the me, and resided at Stratford in Essex. For the next few 
months he was busy completing his charts. ‘These were finished in April 
1735 when he sent them to the Admiralty with a long report urging the 
necessity for their publication in the interests of safe navigation. 

These received, the Admir: alty immediately reappointed him to the 
command of ALBOROUGH on 18 April but his ill-health compelled him to 
ask for sick leave and he was relieved by Nicholas Robinson. Ill-health 
had dogged Gascoigne ever since his first joining ALBOROUGH in 1728, 
when he was on the sick list ‘being afflicted with a Complication of Dis- 
tempers (the Jaundice, the Dropsy, the Scurvey & Gravell),’ and had ser1- 
ously held up the progress of the survey. 

On 24 March 1737 Captain Gascoigne forwarded to the Admiralty a 
Memorial, some remarks on the dangerous errors in public charts, and a 
volume of his own surveys. 

‘The volume of surveys covered his whole career and included charts 
of the coasts of England, Ireland, Scotland, the Orkneys, Newfoundland, 
Galicia, Portugal, the Mediterranean and the Cape V erde Islands. 

In the Memorial Gascoigne made a plea for some special allowance to 
be paid him for his surveys of the American coasts. Greenville Collins 
had received some special recompense for his surveys of the English 
coasts and Candler had been paid an extra 10 /— a day while in the West 
Indies. Actually Candler received £422.10 for the 845 days from g Au- 
gust 1716 to 1 December 1718 when he was in WINCHELSEA but he never 
received anything for his time in LAUNCESTON, possibly because he died 
before he returned home. 

Gascoigne recapitulated the Admiralty orders to him of 7 June 1728 
for the undertaking of the surveys and how he had carried them out: 
how he had been hampered by his bad health. He had even been de- 
layed in leaving Jamaica when he first took over the command of At- 
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BOROUGH there, because he was so ill that his life was despaired of. The 
arduous nature of the survey had left him still lame and deat in his right 
ear, while his eyesight was so much impaired that he could no longer read 
by candlelight. On his return home he had needed several months, after 
he had given up his command, to complete the drawing of the fair charts 
and his ill-health had forced him to surrender the command of ALBOr- 


ouGH when reappointed to her in 1735. 


The survey had been rendered even more difficult by the strength of 
the tides and by the softness of the bottom, so that shoals could not be seen 
but had to be located by sounding. He remarks: 


We have sometimes in the Course of that Survey (past all expectation) narrowly 
escaped being blown into the Sea (where perishing had been unavoidable) by hard 
gales of wind and thick weather coming on so suddenly on a lee-tide, that we could 
not possibly fetch the ships again & have very frequently been obliged to push the 
Boats for any place which appear’d to be capable of receiving & sheltering them; 
and at other times have been caught aground unexpectedly upon Mud-Banks & 
other Shoals on falling water, & there lain intirely exposed to the Utmost severity 
of the weather (with the Sea breaking over us) till we could get off again, in such 
very hard Frosts, thick Fogs & hard rains, that many of my People were so benum’d 
& frost-bitten as to be disabled to do any duty for a long time; & my own health 
(which no fatigue could ever hurt before) was affected to such a degree as frequent- 
ly afterwards subjected us to many tedious confinements; & painfull & dangerous 
operations in Surgery, as I was obliged to mention in several of my letters from 
abroad. 


When the ship went south there were the discomforts of heat and the 
stinging of sandflics and mosquitoes to contend with, All these hardships 
gave rise toa number of desertions from among the ship’s company, and 
there were at least three men who took to the woods, preferring to face 
the dangers from wild animals to those of the sea. There would doubt- 
less have been many more, had he not taken care to modify the boats so 
that they were unsinkable, even if waterlogged. 

On the other side of the account, he had been much helped by having 
an exceptionally good local pilot and by a gentleman of the province who 
had already carried out surveys on his own account. 

Gascoigne urged that his surveys should be published. He could not 
afford to do it himself and had feared that they might be pirated, but 
understood that some measures to prevent this sort of thing were before 
Parliament. 

He elaborated the question of charts in his accompanying remarks in 
which he drew attention to the errors in the public charts, quoting in 
particular the errors in those of Port Royal and Havana. He also drew 
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attention to the grave errors and discrepancies between the latitudes and 
longitudes in the various published tables, comparing the 1705 and 1713 
editions of Colson’s Mariner's New Kalendar and the 1702 edition of 
Seller’s Practical Navigation. The lack of accurate navigational informa- 
tion had endangered many of His Majesty’s Ships. Reliable pilots for the 
American coasts and West Indies were scarce. In his opinion every op- 


portunity should be taken to carry out accurate surveys and the results 
of these should be published. He would like to see created a post of 
‘Surveyor-General of the Sea’ and this officer should be responsible for 
collecting, collating and publishing information. He should examine all 
logbooks, in which much hydrographic information was recorded, only 
to be filed without being noticed. Thus Gascoigne was recommending 
the establishment of the Hydrographic Office nearly sixty years before 
it actually came into being. 

Gascoigne enumerated the steps to be taken in carrying out the survey 
of a harbor. First the coast line should be drawn by the aid of theodolite 
and chain. It will be noticed that there was no suggestion of triangula- 
tion. Next marks, easily seen, must be erected and parties landed for their 
protection and maintenance. ‘Then daily observation must be made of 
the rise and fall of the tide, and these observations must be continued 
while sounding was in progress so that these soundings could be reduced 
to those at low water. Soundings were best taken by three boats rowing 
in line abreast, the middle one being steered by fixed marks already set 
up on shore. Immediately on finding the edge of a shoal the boat must 
anchor and lay a buoy, whose position could be fixed later by means of 
a theodolite ashore or, if the weather was calm, by compass bearings 
taken from the boat. After all this the direction and strength of the tidal 
streams must be ascertained, observations made of the variation and 
latitude and the longitude computed. The final act should be the erec- 
tion of leading marks for the entrance channel and to prove these by 
actually bringing a ship in. 

Che Admiralty approved the payment of an allowance in a letter dated 
26 August 1737 addressed to the Navy Board: 

Wheras Captain John Gascoigne, who some time since commanded his Majesty's 
Ship the ALBOROUGH, was directed by Us to take an exact & carefull Survey, for the 
bencfit of Navigation, of several Parts in the West Indies, in the doing whereof, 
he hath not only been at great pains, and considerable Expence for several Years, 
but hath very much impared his Health, and he having made it his Request, that 


some allowance may be made him for the same, as hath been formerly done to Cap- 
tain Bartholomew Candler, who while he was employed in Surveying other Parts in 
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= West Indies, was allowed Ten Shillings a Day, over and above his Wages as 

Captain of the Ship he then commanded; We do hereby desire and direct you to 
cause the Sum of Five Hundred Pounds to be paid to him the said Captain Gas- 
coigne, for the Service by him performed, he having not only been at considerable 
trouble, hazard, & Expence therein as aforesaid, but made very usefull Draughts 
of the Lands, Harbours, Bays, & other material things by him so Surveyed. 


It was probably his health which kept Gascoigne unemployed for fou 
years. Then in 1739 war broke out between Engiand and Spain and late 
in August he received his commission to command York, 64. The ship 


was at Plymouth and the captain remained in London for two months 
with two of his licutenants raising men while one lieutenant fitted out 
the ship. It was January before York got to sea and then she went round 
to Portsmouth, docked and lay at Spithead while a great fleet assembled. 

In July 1740 Gascoigne was transferred to BUCKINGHAM, 70, and some 
weeks later was appointed to PRINCEss CAROLINE, 80. This aiiaien 
he never took up for Lorsay, 80, was substituted and it was in this ship 
that he sailed with the fleet on 26 October. As a passenger he took out 
Major General Lord Cathcart, who was to command the troops, but the 
general died the day after they reached Dominica and Brigadier General 
Wentworth took over the command. 

In the spring of 1741 Toray was present at the abortive attack on 
Cartagena, which Gascoigne describes in great detail in his logbook. 

In June 1741 Torsay sailed for home with a fleet and it is probably a 
tribute to his skill and experience that Gascoigne was sent ahead of the 
other ships when they approached the Windward Passage. Spithead was 
reached at the end of August and Gascoigne spent the winter refitting his 
ship at Portsmouth. On 91 May 1742 he sailed again, this time with re- 
inforcements for Admiral ‘Thomas Mathews in the Mediterranean. By 
the end of the year it was known that France was coming into the war 
against Engl: ind and on 11 February 1744 Torsay was present at the 
unsatisfactory action which Mathews fought with the Franco-Spanish 
fleet, although war was not officially declared until 30 March. On 19 
March Gascoigne was transferred to the command of BARFLEUR, go, and 
a year later, in February 1745, he left her at Port Mahon and brought 
home the old NewcastLe, 54, which having reached the end of her use- 
ful life was being sent home to be scrapped. After paying off this ship in 
June, Gascoigne was not employed again and two years later was super- 
annuated with the rank of rear admiral. He died at his home at Stratford 
on 27 or 29 May 1753. The Gentleman’s Magazine, in its obituary notice, 
describes him as ‘an old and brave sea commander.’ 
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John Gascoigne’s logbooks, several of which are in the National Mari- 
time Museum, Greenwich, England, are distinguished both by their neat- 
ness and clarity and by the wealth of hydrographic and other informa- 
tion which they contain. 

In spite of Gascoigne’s appeal to the Admiralty for his charts to be 
published nothing was done about it. The whole colossal struggle with 
ill-health, defective material and bad weather seems to have been wasted. 
When Ashby Utting, his old midshipman, returned to the coasts of South 
Carolina in 1743 we find him once more sounding the entrance to Port 
Royal before daring to enter. It 1s true that about forty years later, in 
i776, charts from Captain John Gascoigne’s charts of Port Royal and 
Dawfoskee Sound were engraved, but this was by a private publisher, 
Sayer & Bennett, for their North American Pilot Part III. The National 
Maritime Museum has the 1788 edition of this work. 

Four of his manuscript charts have been traced. ‘There is a rather in- 
complete one of Port Royal, South Carolina, in the Public Record Of- 
fice in London (Adm. i 1827) and the Admiralty Library holds those of 
the Biminis, of Providence and of Port Royal, Jamaica. In the National 
Maritime Museum there is a chart of the coast of South Carolina which 


appears to be the work of two hands. The main chart is certainly not by 
Gascoigne and in fact the detail of Port Royal differs very considerably 


from that of the chart referred to above. There are however some anno- 
tations in a hand which is so like that of Gascoigne as to be almost cer- 
tainly his. Perhaps this chart was originally the work of his friend, the 
gentleman of the province who had carried out surveys on his own ac- 
count. 

Phere is also in the Public Record Office a manuscript chart of Port 
Royal, South Carolina, copied by Francis Swayne from one of Captain 
(sascoigne and undated. This is a far better chart than the sketch of Port 
Royal mentioned above, and 1s a much better monument to Gascoigne’s 
skill and hard work. Unfortunately it is very discolored and before being 
mounted was in a very tattered condition. 

To the failure to publish Gascoigne’s charts can definitely be attribu- 
ed the loss of at least one of His Majesty's Ships, that of Fowry in 1748, 
wrecked because the Cay Sal Bank was still very much out of position on 
the charts, although this area had been corrected by Gascoigne.’ 


2 Tam very much indebted to Miss k. Lindsay MacDougall, formerly Curator of Manuscripts in 


‘ National Maritime Museum, who first encouraged me to take up a study of Captain John Gas- 
ol1gne and his work. 


teh ete ib ae 
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RIPPON ADM /L 135 
NEWCASTLI ADM/L/N//94 
SIDDEFORD ADM/L 86 
LAUNCESTON ADM/L/L/40 & 95 
SANDWICH & UNION \DM/L/U /95 
PRYALI ADM 

GREYHOUND ADM 

ALBOROUGH ADM 

YORK ADM 

3UCKINGHAM ADM 


"TORBAY ADM 


Commander W. E. May, R.N., is Deputy Director of the Natienal Maritime Museum 
Greenwich, London. He was formerly in Hydrographu Service and late) at the {dmiralty 
Compass Observatory, Slough. 


PAINTERS Couic. Naval officers who served on the Asiatic Station in the old days 
were familiar with the tale of the ingenious Chinese who was hired in Hong Kong 
to paint the name of a merchant ship on both sides of her bow. On the starboard 
side he duly produced the legend CAPECITY without any spacing between the two 
words. Proud of his neat work, he shifted the stage and tackle to the port side and 
resumed his task with energy and enthusiasm. At this point Chinese logic prevailed 
Vhe artist carefully noted that the letter “Y’ was nearest the ship’s bow and ‘C’ th 
most aft. In a matter of hours, the ship's port bow was graced with the strikingly sig 
nificant term YTICEPAC. 


C7 


Captain Edgar K. Thompson, U.S.N. (Retd. 
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St. Martins’ Men Build a Ship in 1814 
BY }. RUSSELL HARPER 


SHE sailing ship is the key to a wave of economic prosperity which 
swept New Brunswick early in the nineteenth century. The prov- 
ince’s most important workmen were the men who built the ships 

and her sailors who took them to the four corners of the world. Virtually 
every New Brunswick cove and inlet along the Bay of Fundy or Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and even at spots far up her rivers, echoed to the builders’ 
hammers. Representative of all were the ship works at St. Martins. 

St. Martins hes twenty-five miles along the Fundy shore from the 
mouth of the St. John River. It is dominated by jutting Quaco Head, an 
outcropping of rock christened by Champlain in 1603 the ‘Cardinal's 
Hat’ because of its peculiar shape. Anvil Rock is a mighty splinter to the 
front of the Head, and from here to the lovely sculptured red cliffs of 
McCumber Head two miles to the east stretches one of the most delight 
ful pebble beaches in all New Brunswick. Three streams pour seaward 
over the tide-washed stones. They cut through St. Martins, now a dreamy 


little village, which nestles between wooded hills and the sweeping 
beach. A lighthouse still flashes a signal from Quaco Head. Closer in 


there is still a little land-locked harbor and jetty where the light is lit 
every night. Converted landing craft of the 1939-1945 conflict come in at 
long intervals in summer months to load pulpwood, and from there the 
lobster fishing boats of bronzed Captain Wallace and other sturdy St. 
Martins’ fishermen go out to lift their pots. 

St. Martins has known such men of the sea for generations. As many 
as eighteen sailing ships were in the ways on her beaches at one time a 
century ago. In some of the palmy days before iron ships reduced the in- 
dustry to a trickle, a quarter of all New Brunswick's annual tonnage of 
wooden ships came from this village. The great Vaughan and Moran 
fleets sailed out from here with their fine vessels like Prince Eugene, King 
Cedric and Rachael. They carried cargoes to and from Singapore, Bom- 
bay, Rangoon and half a hundred other ports. Here too in St. Martins 
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is a tradition of a mysterious fire ship which stealthily slides across the 
bay; it’s a weird sight, seen and described by some who still live in the 
town. Captain Kidd is said to have buried a part of his treasure on the 
broad shingle; many a fortune hunter has dug, few if any have recovered 
a single ducat. Ihe great houses of the ship owners stand back in splendid 
isolation. Between them and the beach in brisker days rum row skirted 
the great ship yards. here sailors and workmen raised their glasses until 
far into the night. They are said to have turned the dark hours into an 
inferno as they talked, argued and fought about things of the sea. ‘Tales 
still linger about, as well. of the prohibition days of a later generation 
when mysterious lights flashed on the water to be answered by sudden 
pinpoint signals on the heights; another cargo was beached shortly after. 

Martins grew from humble beginnings. The Morans, Bradshaws, 
srowns, Vaughans and McCumbers moved there in its earliest days, the 
1780's. They came to farm once they had cleared the trees on the slopes, 
but beautiful timber so close to the beach soon invited shipbuilding. In 
i census of the people taken some time later are shipwrights, oar makers. 
carpenters, hole borers, blacksmiths, and spar makers: all professions of 
the ship yards. Daniel Vaughan had one of the earliest 1f not the first of 
these yards, In it Squire James (or ‘Jimmy’) Moran learned the art. The 
Squire had a more famous son, James H. Moran, for whom the Moran 
fleet was named and whose house still stands in the village. It boasts ceil- 


es painted by Italian artists brought across the Atlantic in Moran ships 


just to do the job. 


Major Ward was another man prominently connected with St. Mar- 
tins early in the nineteenth century. His eldest son Caleb as a mere strip- 
ling had captained the ship Jo/n. The Wards ran a provision house in 
Saint John and supplied many outlying communities. Their fleet of 
ships carried lumber from New Brunswick and brought back manufac- 
tured goods from England or rum, sugar “al molasses from the West In- 
dies. It grew so large that Major Ward was able to write on terms of 
familiarity and equality to the great Samuel Cunard of Halifax, con- 
eratulating him on his latest ean But while the Ward sailing 
ships, many of the earliest of w h were built in St. Martins, had been a 
success, the Ward steamships never were. The fleet declined at the mid 
century and now the name Ward is almost a forgotten memory in ship- 
ping annals. 

\n old house stands on Quaco Head. It was built by Caleb Ward in 
1815, and used as the familv’s country place for three generations. A chest 


in its attic was found filled with documents a few vears ago and among 
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these were papers telling how the first James Moran built a ship for Ma- 
jor John Ward in the years 1814 and 1815. The agreements and letters 
tell their own story, quaintly and slowly unfolding a tale of St. Martins’ 
men raising the sides of a ship and finally floating her with the spring 
tides into the Bay of Fundy. 

\ shipbuilder’s agreement which in its forthrightness bespeaks men 
of action, set the stage. It was drawn up during the late summer of 1814 
‘Between John Ward & Son and James Moran for building a vessel of 
about goo tons at St. Martins.’ The document reads: 


That we will contract or employ hands by the day to get the Timber and plank in 
the yard so soon as the Hauling will admite, and that we will employ a master Car- 
penter and men by the day to build the said Vessel all of which James Moran will 
attend to and keep. an account of the expences. That John Ward & Son will supply 
James Moran with such goods as may be wanted at their cost and charges which 
goods he will dispose of to the best advantage, each having a share of the profits 
on such goods in proportion to the interest they held in the Vessel to be built, that 
is three fourths to John Ward & Son and one-fourth to James Moran. That John 
Ward & Son will import from England Cordage and Canvas and to supply them at 


cost & charges. 


Plans were laid and material was being assembled for the new ship in 
September. Early in the month James Moran sent the first of many letters 
to Major Ward reporting on progress and detailing his needs. Squire 
Moran’s letters are difficult to read. His hand is that of a man more used 
to handling an axe than a pen. His spelling was phonetic and he had a 


phenomenal disregard for any punctuation or capitalization. Some slight 


revision in the quoted parts has been necessary to make them readable. 
Squire Moran had the straightforward bluntness of an honest man and 
at times oozes bits of homely philosophy. 


Dear sir 

in hast I send vou this line. I received by Mr. Vaughan the nails, 2 barels, but the 
trunnels is short hundreds. there aught to be 12 hundred. ... Mr. Bradshaw will 
only allow for them the price of beech trunnels ... Mr. Bradshaw will have heavy 
timber ready to fetch in the yard the first snow so that we can begin work. I think 
I can get 4 or 5 men here to work this winter but the wages I can not astaine vet... 
Mr. Hafford pays at the rate of 99 shillings per month as I am told. in respect ot 
bording the men this winter as we shall not have a great gain I think we had better 
board at my house as we can get them to work by sunrise & carry dinner. When I 
build the shead it will Due for stormy weather to work in. 


[am si yours James Moran 
1814 


(4 September) 


[he next letter is dated 22 October: 
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Dear sin 

Mr. Bradshaw says that he will indever to get sum timbers out to keep Mr. Hicks 
to work at the frames himself alone so you may send him in 14 days from this date. 
He will have to see to fiting the yard & as there is a beter chance to hall timber as 
the snow falls he will get to it as soon as possible. I shall get a shop built in the yard 
wich will serve for a shop this winter & to lodge & board the men in the summer & 
to store many artikels that aught to be under cover for wich you will please to send 
boards for. 5/— I think sufficient for good men for the winter. I cannot get any 
under & some will not engage for that. I have the promise of three at that & 7/6 for 
the summer. you can see if you can engage for that or less. you must be judge of how 
many men you will want this winter for I know not when you expect the copper 
spikes in the spring for should thair be grait many on this winter we might have to 
wait for spikes. Mr. Brown will due the iron work to compleat the vessel for 25 /— 
shillins & the bolts clinked for 10/— shillins, to pay 14 cash and the other 14 goods. 10 
chaldron of cole out of the goods. Mr. Bundy wishes to get the job & is on the spot, 
has not give me his price but is going down & will answer for himself with you. 

I am sirs yours James Moran. 


Phe question of blacksmiths to work on the ship was settled on 5 No- 
vember when the Wards hired a Saint John man, Nathan Garrison, 
rather than the local St. Martins’ smiths, Mr. Brown or Mr. Bundy. Gar- 
rison agreed to 


do and complete all and every part of the Iron and copper work for A certain ship 
or vessel of the burthen of three hundred and fifty tons more or less to be built for 
John Ward & Son in the Parish of St. Martins, County of St. John as well as for the 
rigging and spars as for the Hull of the said Vessel, to do and perform all and every 
part of such Iron and copper work, copper spikes, deck nails, steel pins, and riveting 
bolts excepted, in a workmanlike manner and to be delivered in the ship yard at 
St. Martins. 


For all this John Ward paid the blacksmith 


at and after the date of Seven shillings and six pence for each and every Hundred 
weight of such Iron and copper as may be cut for Bolts and twenty two shillings and 
six pence for every hundred weight of such Iron and Copper as may be wrought fo1 
said vessel and to be paid from time to time as the said work may be in forwardness 
the one half in goods out of the sd. John Ward & Son store and the other half in cash 
for the faithful performance of the above we bind ourselves each to the other in the 
penal sum of one hundred pounds current money of this province. 


Nathan Garrison was to receive an additional five pounds for riveting the 
bolts. 


Cold weather was settling in and Moran began to think of winter sup- 
plies for the workmen. He wrote from ‘Santmarten, Novem 1oth 1814’: 
Sir I think it wold be well to send this fall over ten barls of sugar & sum molasses 


as it will be much wanted for several that works & turn to a good account. I have 
not rum anuf to serve till spring. I have a good many goods of other cinds. I wish 
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to stopp Hafford from selling rum as I think the court has no right to give him a 
licens & I think it will be (injustice) to us, as one pint that they can get of him can 
make trouble. nothing beter would please him as he is much put out on act. of 
the building here. please inform me whether I had beter state it to the grand jury 
w ©. Peters. 


lhe Honorable Charles Peters, Solicitor General of New Brunswick, 1s 
the man to whom reference is made. Hafford and others rented space in 
Daniel Vaughan’s ship vard for building of vessels. James Moran pro 
posed to build the Ward ship in the same Vaughan yard. ‘Troubles en- 
sued which he described in a letter of a few days later: 


Deer sir I have beene veerey unweele since I received youre letter. I thank God 
[am on the recovery but have not vet beene out of the house but hope I will soone 
be about my werk againe. Mr. Haflord has risen opposition against the brig beene 
put in the yard wheare he is. savs thaire is know romme. If I mistake not he told 
vou that there was rume anufe which he desires. I thought I took right stepes about 
it. | went to Mr. Vaughan & spoke to him: I told him that Mr. Hafford had made 
sum threats that the Brig should not set thair as I had beene informed. He said 
he would speake to Mr. Hafford about it when the trunnels came. I again went to 
Mr. Vaughan. he said that he had not yet spoke to Hafford but if we would not 
want to put any timber in the vard untill October was out that was as long as Haf- 
ford was agreed for the ground with him wich I thought sufficient, but since that 
Mr. Vaughan came to me & said Hafford insisted that he was to have the ground 
until March and the side I wished to put the brig was ingers (injurious) to him. I 
went with Mr. Vaughan to Haflord and told him that I would take eather side of 
him whichever weld sute him best & was willing to be acamadeteing with him but 
all of no efect. Mr. Vaughan says that the Brig can be built, that Mr. Hafford can- 
not help himself, but he would much rather be mutel. had I beene well the shop 
would have beene up but hope to have it thair in a few days. Hafford will be in 
town, I wish you would speak with him. he is a impossible fellow & I wish not to be 
brawling with him as it is enpleasant. 

I have not seene Mr. Bradshaw this several davs but make no doubt but he will 
have timber cut so that Mr. Parks can be to work when he comes. If I find I cannot 
get men anufe for the winter I will let vou know as I think it not best to get many 
men untill their is timber to keep them to work. we shall be able to know in a short 
time. I have 3 men if they do not disapint me. I think I can get 3 more. I wish you 
‘to send me the shortest lengths of the tun timber & smallest squaires & how much 
waine & what price per tun... & also send wheather you wish the upper fuls of the 
brig to be of spruce & wheather the walls of spruce or birch as Bradshaw enquires. 

Ihe timber is yet to saw on the outside. Hafford slabbed all of the fore and aften 
wood to 3 inches as he could not bend them without splitting them. 

[ expect to come down if not [ must send you a note if Hafford plays up more of 
this kind, for my pipe is much put out in the question... 


Iam, sit 
Yours to serve 


James Moran. 


Let me now what alowance of rum I must give Hicks per day. 
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‘The letters do not detail how peace was made with Mr. Hafford, but 
work on the ship proceeded well. Moran’s letter of 22 November reports: 


If you wish to have 6 more men to work on the brig this winter I think you had betet 
send them as I know not wheather I can make out more than that number heare 
as Mr. Vaughan is building & Captain Hewen & some others. The peaple seems to 
hold back to see whaire tha can make the best bargain. I have 3 men engagest as 
I expect they will not disappoint mé & have advanst to 2 others but whather I shall 
git them or not I cannot tell but expect I shall get them. I have not been out of the 
house since the “Queene” went to St. Johns, was out that day. I got more could but 
am getting now beter. Mr. Bradshaw is this day rafting sum timber in the crick. 
The Young men is comeing down with thaire vessel they tell me. I have the ship 
in the crick all redey to raise. I think you*had better get 2 or 3 screw augers maid 
as thare is a man in town that makes them with long screws for truneles augurs as 
they will make more than 20 pound less expence in bouring the vessel. I am, sire, 


yours 
; James Moran. 


The point had been reached when ship’s carpenters were needed 
since the vessel was ready to raise. The first engaged was Nathaniel Nash 
who came in November at seven shillings a day. Other master carpenters 
were hired later. Samuel Schofield received 6/3 per day until g0 March 
and during the summer nine shillings. William Creasey, Orlando Brown 
and Amos Wood all came on 19 May 1815, at a similar summer rate. 

Squire Moran’s health was bad all autumn. He was unable to go to 
Saint John in person, so had to write again on 1 December: 


I don’t think | shall be in town this fall. I have not been out of the house since I 
wrote you last. I got some medeson of Doct. Wark I think helps me. Mr. Hicks was 
very wild when he first came but since is very steady. I am in hopes he will do very 
well being new. timber did not begin to come until Monday last but now has plen- 
ty & this snow inabels him to get out his keel pieces & I exspect he will give it as fast 
as it will be wanton as they have the cheafe of it cut in the wood... I shall not want 
any meat this winter ... I think I have anefe for the winter ... If you have any 
drye cod fish send 8 quintels & 2 barrels of hearing or shad or salmon whichever 
comes the handiest. 

1 large tea kettle 

6 knives, 2 forks. 

{ paire of blankets. 

Some Osburg for strawbeds, not less than 13 yards. 

Sum leather suitebel for shose & shose soles as the men will be wanting it. As fer ether 
goods I shall leave you to judge. you know what is likely to answer among a gang 
of carpenters & send what you please & what you have handy... send sum shearting 
if fit for men ware in the yard ... you are as good judg as I can be of what is likely 
to answer. 

Shall want rum, some molasses, the screw augers to be 14 inches in the screw, then 
they will go threw without drawing. 
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Mr. Hicks says he must have 4o fauden of 31% inch rope to raise the ship as she 
stands here ... One of the men wants you to get him an adds (adze) of Mr. Wood 
the blacksmith & sum tobacco as thare is none here & they all want sum except nash. 


It was a hard and difficult winter. The little schooner, Queen, which 
plied between St. Martins and Saint John, was frozen in the coastal ice 
and couldn’t sail until released by a spell of mild weather in February. 
Moran continued to be unwell saying: 


I have been among the missing hands ever since you was here with sum ill turns 
sum days; have not been furder than the doore; do not think it prudent to venture 
out as I have cold chills at times & the weather bad. 


No sick man sees the brightest side of things and he was pessimistic about 
the ship: 


I cannot give you as good account of the forwardness of the ship as I would wish 
\ from the report Hicks gave when you was here she is only now in frames, but 
however the weather has been very bad & they have laid by two days and some ol 
the gang several other days ... the days has been short and the framing most diff- 
cult. I can not give the best account of Hicks—part of the time he has been pretty 
steady and other times not, and I am now told Hafford has refused to supply him 
% if so I shall take care to keep him sober. Mr. Bradshaw says the work is well done. 
I think there is enough men to timber out the whole ship in the month of March 
and I fear faster than the timber will be found. The snow has got deep & Mr. Brad- 
shaw is out of hay... but is sending to town by the “Queene” for some. I shall make 
enquiry respecting both timber and plank & inferm you by the “Queene” that you 
may know when to engage more men. I think Mr. Pettingel ought to be got if pos- 
sible as he is a driving man & does a great deal of work. Mr. Black will not be wanted 
until the planking ... for your satisfaction I send you the table of the day’s work 
on the ship, 32414 days coming to £110/4/— . 

I enclose a small note to you. If vou think it is correct, I wish vou would lay it 
before the Court for me in respect to Hatlord having permission to retailing rum 
for if he is suffered, I never will pay any fee after my year is up. 


Major Ward received a second letter on that same delayed trip of 
Queen, this one written by the much-discussed Samuel Hicks. Hicks 
averred that 


I am by the mercies of God in good health; the complaint that I had in my head 
when vou was here is well 


by which we may infer that rum was not nearly as plentiful as it had been. 
He tells of raising the ship on 28 January and how he is now in need of 
copper for the keelson and of two augers, several having been broken. 
Ihen he goes on: 


I set more by the model of the ship than any that I know. The other one and I have 
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disputed but I will suit you as I trust she will ... I send a letter to my wife. You 
will be good enough to forward it as soon as possible. 
| remain your obedient servant, 


Saml. Hicks. 


James Moran wanted a half ton of iron, spikes and the like to be sent 
by the schooner early in February but says: 


I saw Bradshaw this morning. He is making every poseble dispatch of timber & 
plank. He is giting a number of logs to Mr. David Vaughan’s mill & sawing by 
hand. He thinks by the first of Aprail he will be able to keep a large number of men 
planking. 

Mr. Huit has seen the ship but has not called. I beleeve everything is so fai 
wright fer they all say she looks well. I have not had any advice from Mr. Hall but 
have showed him your lines. Mr. Hafford is out of rum which is the reason he 
hold it from Hicks. I wish you to send me 2 barrels of meat fer feare I shall not get 
out... also 

6 whip saw files, 

6 spike gimblets, 

6 Ib. of tobacco, 

1 auger large inch & the screw augers, 

1 quintel of fish. 


On the twenty-fifth Moran said 


Mr. Hicks has behaved himself very well since he has not had any supply of rum at 
the yard but fear it will not be so now. 


Mr. Bradshaw was rather slow about getting out the plank despite pro- 


tests but Squire Moran had faith in his neighbor and suggested to Major 
Ward that 


should you engage anybody to plank by the job, I think it would not interfere with 
the gang now engaged. 


James Moran’s next progress report was on 3 March when he described 
many difficulties: 


Dear sir 
\s far as my judgment extends I aprove of the work and model of the ship. 
Mr. Huit joins me in the opinion & much approves of the plan and the sheer is no 
more than moderate & I would not wish to better it. I can keep Mr. Hicks in good 
subjection had I but the whole means in hand. For this sumtime past he has been 
very riggaler but I can not say so much since the Queene returned although not so 
bad as when you was hear. If there is any notice to be taken by the court of my re- 
quest, please send it to me by the first. It interferes with 2 or g of the gang as well as 
Mr. Hicks. 
The weather is now getting fine—think I would not let any good men pass fer 
feare thev should not be had hereafter as perhaps the noise of peace makes some 
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difference which you will be the judge of & will act accordingly. they are all swelled 
up here that wages will be much higher on account of the yankees staying home. 

there has been much time lost out of the gang by cold weather and the mumps 
and dumps... if possible send Mr. Pettingel. We can keep some more at the house. 
the shop is covered but there must be a chimbley & other conveniences before we 
can live there. you must weight the different points and situations & act with them. 
| am out every day this week past but dont wish to be too rash fer I find my last 
summers work has much injured my health, more than I should wish to do againe 
was I to gain a ship’s cargo of much value. Since my scribble to you by Vaughan, 
I am told Mr. Morrow was only to be gone a week on account of sum business of 
his brothers but I thought hard of his not letting me know. I shall endeavour to 
get all the help here I can, but had we more help, it would have been lost for want 
of timber. I think they have made a long business of it for the time they have had 
& the help. | have done everything I could in respect of the ton timber & have only 
engaged 10 tons at 22/6. The snow has been very deep & all persons that can hew 
seem to be engaged & some that might will not try if they can live without it. Should 
my health be restored [I will get some ballast for the ship, if I can haul it on bare 
ground for the summer. 

we shall want a steam pit to hold nearly 114 barrels to steam plank. if butter is 
not too high to feed carpenters, send a firkin as our store is nearly exhausted, and 
1 or 2 bushels of beans or peas if easily come by. 

Yours to serve, 
James Moran. 

I know not how our opportunity will be for freighting to this place but don’t miss 
sending more meat fer fear opportunity will not serve when wanted for these beet 
eating fellows will soon devour a barrel. 


So the letters go on, one time wanting more chalk, another a few boxes 
of smoked herrings and some spikes. Caleb Ward came out to St. Martins 
when the season improved in April and found that the shed had been 
fitted up in the yard with the men living in it instead of boarding with 
Mr. Moran. The doctor whom he consulted he found to be a poor cripple 
and not likely to make a success in St. Martins. As for the workmen, their 
chief complaints centered around their food, and Caleb asked his father 
to send a teapot of the largest kind together with a frying pan by the first 
opportunity, and also 


some butter for there is not a pound to be got here. They have been some time 
without it and not satisfied. Tell Charles to send me half a dozen botties of mustard. 


Caleb found the ship 


full as far forward as I expected to find her. ‘The upper fetlocks are all in today 
and six streaks of plank complete in each side of the bottom, but there is no plank 
left in the vard now, nor do I expect there will be this week ... I like the ship much, 
and Hicks has been as steady as I could wish him since I have been here—don’'t think 
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I shall stay longer as my cold is still troublesome and Mr. Moran is so that he goes 


to the yard every day. : 
Yours in haste, 


Caleb Ward. 


‘The men were pleased when the cook was exchanged in May for a 
young fellow who ‘seems to be smart & has all the appearance of being 
cleane. ‘The old man (the former cook) is much put out.’ The ‘great beet 
eating fellows’ were demanding more and more food, more and more 
barrels of beef. There were by now sixteen men and ‘every person seems 
to be drove.’ The time was fast approaching to think of riggers and sails. 
Mr. Moran suggested to Major Ward that he should send ‘the best can- 
vas you have to spare.’ The latter made an agreement with C. McNamara, 
a Saint John rigger, during the month of June to work on the new ship. 
For £95 he was to: 
fit and worm all the standing rigging and stays, to parcel the service over the eyes 
and the ends around the dead eyes as well as all the slings of the yards and spare 
blocks, to strap all the blocks appertaining to the spars, riggin and sails including 
steering sails, etc. with six sets of tackle blocks, stopper, shank painters and boat 
gripes, to rig the shears and put in the lower masts, to set all the masts on end and 


yards across completely rigged jib boom out, rigging set up and ratted down, all 
the blocks and trucks seized to their places, the trusses, parells and strops leathered 


where required, running rigging ropes and standing rigging set up for the sea, 
whole to be done in the best workmanlike manner. 


Young Caleb Ward returned to St. Martins late in August to superin 
tend the last phases of construction, plans having been already laid to 
launch her on 6 October at high tide. He found on arrival that all was pro- 
ceeding smoothly except that ‘friends has gone off with our Kedgee an- 
chor without saying anything about it’ and that as for provision ‘there is 
some swifening wanted, as the molasses is out as well as the sugar.’ He 
told his father that 


Our masts has turned out exceedingly well particularly in the Main Mast, and the 
Bowsprat and Mizen are perfectly sound, but the latter a little notty. The Water- 
ways will be down and commence laying the deck to-morrow. The Caulkers is 
done well considering the weather. I antic ipate a good week’s work for the Preasant. 
Hicks has got some whim in his head and has not been to work to-day. I think he 
wants “Cokising”’ but from the manner in which he has been treated bv vou don’t 
think he is intitled to it. 


‘The caulkers were discharged by mid-September with the decks all 


laid but there were still a few frustrations. Caleb wrote again on 14 Oc- 
tober: 


. It appear vou were determined to Teas me by sending that cold gote McNamara; 
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he has come with his fingers in his mouth, not having neither Blocks nor falls fo1 
taking in the Masts, and says it is all your fault, that you had Inférmed him that 
they were here but think you must have known better as there is only one large 
Block beside vour takle block that belongs to the store. I have endeavoured to rig 
a Purchase that will answer... 1 am sorry to sav I think the Carpenters get on slow. 
‘Two days of the weck has been against us. Pettingel has done the Taps and is 
shearing the Spars which will take him some day—the deck is half caulked and 
cabin floor half laid. Hicks is shiped the Windlass so as to take in the masts. Finish- 
ing Jobs git on very slow. I shall not have an opportunity of trying to ship the 
Rudder next tide nor have I an idea it could be effected. 


Loading. it would seem, was to begin even before the ship was com- 
pleted for he continues: 


\s the ship does not float war she lav ... I regruite that we could not commence 
taking in timber eare this, but my boys is plenty of Imploy Tending, Caulking, Bal- 
lasting, Scraping, etc. James is stout and according to agreement all ingaged help- 
ing in with the Masts. The carpenters I do not disturb. Trust I shall begin on 
Monday to load should no hands come. Shall indeavour to hire as our gang is In- 
terely two small. The voung man vou sent me is no doubt a good one but I think 
he is better calculated to get on with a larger gang than a small one. McNamara 
made a demand of grog for his men but I do not think proper to allow it as it is 
quite a different article from board and don’t think his Extra Servis will merit it, 
this if you please hereafter ... I calculate we should certainly discharge half of our 
carpenters the last of next week for we have quite too many men on Pay and the 


remainder could finish the ship by the time other things are Ready 


Sunday morning 
Since writing the above I have lernt that Creasy and Brown intends going by this 
first opportunity, This means several others. If the gang thinks of doing the same 
| have told them all that I knew you expect them to continue to finish the ship and 
have warned them of a difhiculty in settlement should they persist in such a step. | 
am by no means well—think I shall come down some time next week. 

Yours in haste, 
Caleb Ward. 


Caleb made his proposed trip in to Saint John but was back in the St. 
Martins’ shipyard within the week and 


arriving on Tuesday to Breakfast and think we are getting on well. Have moved the 
ship as far down as the point and got in about 25 ton ballast this day. Have abroad 
about 60 tons lumber. The Rigars have the Top masts on but as usual have no 
marlin or houslin which you will get from the loft and send by the return of the 
boat, as well as the rice, some peas if to be had... I calculate to discharge the two 
corkers and two carpenters on Sunday next. Don’t think we can with priprity be- 
fore. Don’t send another man of any description fur it onlv is adding to expense 
without benefit ... Have no doubt I shall get the ship from the last of next week. 
ihe timber is coming to hand very fast. 


Tell Charles to hand the captain some porter and three or four bottle brand) 
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Moran wrote to Major Ward in November that the vessel had been 
insured and registered after a survey. The final act in building of the ship 
took place on 2 November, more than a year after materials first began to 
be assembled. Caleb Ward’s last letter to his father written on that date, 
Says: 


... They bent the sails to-day and I believe sufficiently rigid to come down. The 
weather has been very much against us this week, otherwise should have been quite 
ready to leave this day, but shall have all our timber in to-morrow and shall haul 
out the first chance after. As vou know the weather must be suitable to move her 
from such a place. Shall take the necessary precautions to keep her afloat till a 
chance offers. We shall have about a Hundred and Fifty tons, nearly all Birch, 
equal to Two Hundreds of Pine to Bulk and I calculate at least One Hundred 
Tons Ballast. The Time no doubt appears long of making its appearance, but if 
you call to mind the situation the ship was launched in and that we was to be riged 
and in other respects ready for Sea. You will be aware that a month at this season 
of the year soon slips by. | have endeavoured if possible to live up to our calcula- 
tions in having this done by the fourth which if we can not always accomplish, we 
shall not complane. But we must observe at the same time that I think the Carpen- 
ters are very slow notwithstanding all the spring I can give them. You are too well 
acquainted with me to think this is anything lacking in my part and I have the sat- 
isfaction to inform you that I am very hasty and capable of imploying all my 
ability. | don’t complain of the want of help—we have men enough ... I like the 
appearance of the ship much, rigid in all her appointments, think she will be ap- 
proved and she is as yet perfectly tight ... I discharged the two caulkers and Jack- 
son a week since but old Robinson still hangs on intending to come down in the 
ship which will I hope be very soon. This the pleasure of saying was not in want of 
anything from St. Johns. Hope that this will be my last from this place (on the 
present occupation). 
I remain yours with affection, 
Caleb Ward. 

P.S. Friday—This is the first day of this week that the ship could be moved but we 
have ten tons of timber alongside from Welshs ... Moran writes vou. He is in want 
of flour. Mr. Vaughan paid thirteen pounds fifteen in account which I give you. 


Yours in haste, C.W. 
To John Ward & Son. 


Ihe account books of John Ward & Son summarize in most unroman- 
tic fashion the many months of frustrations, hopes, fears and triumphs in 
building the ship. Here is the entry: 


James Moran’s acct. for boarding carpenters f 142/1 
Materials and rigging cost 3798 
Ship’s Carpenters and other Mechanicks 1680/ 3/1 
Plus advances of 964/ 3/1 


Total cost of the ship “£6068 /1 { 


> 
Po 
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A proud new ship, the first square-rigger built in St. Martins, sailed 
heavily laden with timber and staves on a maiden December voyage fon 
Liverpool. Her master was Caleb Ward, and she was named Waterloo. 
No other name could be more appropriate. Honor was paid through it 
to the great victory over ‘Bony’ which had just been announced and 
which heralded years of peace. As if determined to play her part this same 
ship Waterloo was still plying the Atlantic at least forty years later. ‘Those 
many years of service proclaimed how well the St. Martins’ men had 
built a ship on that lovely curving beach between wild Quaco and the 
romantic red cliffs of McCumber Head. 


]. Russell Harper was born in Caledonia, Ontario, and ts a graduate of the University of 
Toronto. He has worked in various Canadian museums including the Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum in Toronto and the New Brunswick Museum in Saint John. He has done considerable 
archaeological work on the Indian and French periods in Eastern Canada and written on the 
historic, archaeological and artistic past of the Canadian Atlantic provinces. At present he 


s Curator of Canadian Art at the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


SIXTEEN BELLS ON NeW YEARS Eve. As navies become more modernized and tech- 
nically efheient and commanding officers younger in age and less interested in tra- 
dition, more and more customs of the sea go by the board. One of the time-revered 
customs on New Years Eve, which was widely followed in the U.S. Navy in the old 
davs, was the practice of striking sixteen bells at midnight. This has just about dis- 
appeared in the modern navy. A few minutes before midnight, the oldest and the 
youngest seamen on board were mustered at the ship’s bell. When the clock, set by 
chronometer to a fraction of a second indicated midnight, the oldest seaman struck 
eight bells with the tongue of the bell muffled with a thick cloth. Then the young 
est, with the muffler removed from the tongue, struck eight bells with lusty strokes. 
Below deck, the firemen also welcomed in the New Year by rattling their shovels on 
the stokehold gratings. This custom not only welcomed the New Year but was cal- 
culated to bring the ship good luck during the coming year. 

This old naval custom was far preferable to the landsman’s practice in which 
long drawn out whistles and chiming of church bells tortured the minutes in which 
the Old Year expired and the New Year was born ashore. 


Contributed by Captain Edgar K. Thompson, U.S.N. (Retd. 
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-epper, Pirates and Grapeshot 


CAPTAIN JOHN F. CAMPBELL 


TIPLE is known of the part played by our young navy when in i832 
and 1838-1889 the United States Ship Potomoc, trigate Columbia 
and sloop John Adams bombarded and fired the towns of Quallah 

Battoo and Muckie in Sumatra. 

Reprisals in the years mentioned were found necessary by the United 
States Government in order to protect the interests of our commerc: 
and the lives of those mariners who were engaged in the pepper trade 
on the coasts of Sumatra. That trade was carried on almost exclusively 
by Salem, Massachusetts, merchants. Opening of the trade between 
(America and Sumatra commenced when Captain Jonathan Carnes ar- 
rived at Salem from the Sumatra coast on 15 October 1799 in the schoon- 
r Rajah with 158,544 pounds of pepper. 

Specie and opium were the usual cargoes carried outward and used in 
bartering with the Malays for the valuable pepper, sometimes referred 
to as black gold. ‘The pepper trade employed many Salem vessels from 
1799 to 1850 when that trade started to dwindle out. During that period, 
but especially between the years 1800 and 1832, much blood was spilt 
along the uncharted coasts of Sumatra as a result of skirmishes with the 
kris-wielding Malays.’ 

On 28 November 1805 the ship Putnam, Captain John Carlton, was 
captured and several of the crew were killed; the vessel was never recov- 
ered.* In September 1806 the ship Marquis de Somereulas, Captain Wil- 
liam Story, was attacked and some of the crew were slain.’ February 1827 
the brig Buck, Captain Henry Barr, was burned by the Malays when she 
grounded at Qualladiah. Those were a few, among many, of the Ameri- 
can vessels that the Malavs had attacked. Piracy and murder were on the 
rampage. 

ese, a short sword or heavy dagger, usuall th a wavy blade. used by the Matar 


icl Bowditch w naster Oo rut ? n the vovage previous to this, and had a part ir 
when she was taken bv the Malavs 


imed after the Marquis de Someruelos. In her American register the name appears as 
Marouis d n uelos was a Spanish grandee who was then Governor of 
West India trade 
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Bombarding of Muckie, Sumatra by the frigate Columbia and 
the sloop of war John Adams 
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Action of Quallah Battoo as seen from frigate Potomac at anchor in the offing, 
5 February 1832 


Courtesy of Peabody Museum of Salem 
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i] The Battle of Qualah Battoo. 


Tr will be remendbered that che slip Friendship, of Salem, while at Qualah Battoo, on the land of Sue 


The frigate 1 ton Jous 
| Rode prows!s 4 « ott Q 


The land bre 
Sh Out boats— 


Six wiles was t 


Our fine loti 


Bl: et 


On deck we 
And coum 


tj At the dead 

ee The boat 
Our hearts ari’d 

To attack aud 


Who boarded the J 

dust twelve months the ine coral 
When Shubrick® ted forth the Potomacs 

To fight and to vanquish the hostie Malay. 


f Our boats were all ready and we were prepared 


To ticht or to die, for om cause & was just 


Our muskets were loaded, our bosoms were bared 
"To the striie or the storms, for in God was our trust 


When thus spake our brave and respected commander, 
“Leche you by all that is sacred below, 
From the true paths of hanor or virtue ne'er wander, 


HM merey 's requested, then merey bestow. 


Newer bet it be said that the seas of Columbia, 
Sheath thew swords io the breast of female or child ; 
And may virtee avd honor attend you this day— 


He ye death to the arm’d, to the helpless be mild.” 


Now silence amd darkness prevailed all around, 
We lett the Potomac and steered tor the shure ; 
Save the nowe of the sea beach we heard aot a sound, 
Our row-bocks were maticd—and tuflled each oar. 


the wih! surf ran high as our boats near'd the strand, 
Aud the grey streaks of morning began to appear; 

Hat by prudence and caution we safely did land, 
Though the waters were wild and the enemy near. 


Toe their foree, to their arms, te thew streagth we were strangers, 
Tet bravely advanerd to the forts of ous foe ; 

We thought of ne trouble, we thought of ne danger, 
Ditermmed, unless we me death were lad low — 


matra, we the Indian OQeean, was taken by the natiwes and all bonds murdered 
If gence was recened by the Amencan Government, the 2s. Preate Potoraae. Caot John 
Dow nes. was momecinte ordered to that place to chastise them: whieh wos ethes 
} tually weeomplished on the mehr ot the 7th ot bebraary. Ph 2—eons ane 
we them thet the ster rpes of Lnele Sam are net te be tram 
pled upon, nor the hi nean tars sacrnheed with mapunety 
RT 
Tre sun was retiring behind the | ' ’ ‘ z ‘ wes nm four t 

j The forts of our « t ous . ow ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 


| Our wounded av 


When the ceteth 


story Ww te 


heroes they fought 
shew 
forever they sought, 


aps Uies never had huown, 


ud us in ambush these saveges lay— 
<i the butiets tke hail-stones were seattered abroad ; 
thetr torts we Cootmued to play, 


the word 


their Eres, the Potomacs undaunted 
rede ramparts sto firmly 
Wt the stripes and the sturs of ¢ 


on the rotparts in truteph should wave 


“"d, and our brove pionvers 


Then opened a path and 


eotercd then gates; 


i We paused but a moment—gave thae hearty cheers— 


Then bomted the flag that is worn by the Sues. 


1 The white dashing suf row began to increase, 


Aed warned us the hour of departure wos wear; 
im we cone tee prace, 

Aud towed wih our pikes and our muskets a bier, 
To convey them ell wehering and pale fron the shore 
To our slap that mayeteatlh rode ow the waves 
To comtort the wounded—the ar o deplore, 


Aud commit their remains to a watery grave. 


The Potomac *s victoriouws—onee more underwent, 
Floats proudly evong o'er the smooth eestern water 
Columbia! Colontea! the deeas of that day 


Shall be told by thy sons and be sung by thy daughters 


Our officers valiant in bale or war, 

In the calm time of peace they are generous amd hind ; 
Our crew for the brave and An an Star 

Are all in one voice, in one body conbiwed 


May success then attend us wherever we roam, 
And arthing our cause or oor progress impede ; 
May the lotomac with glory and hewor come be oe, 
And her name ne'er be stan’ wath an vow thy deed 


Ponted at Oe equ 4 


Williams, York, Tucker, and others of the « 
fy Sohn Leash. de.--Portiand, Matue 
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Broadside verse describing the Battle of Quallah Battoo 


Courtesy of Peabody Museum of Salem 
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Captain Charles Endicott’s vessel Friendship was attacked in January 
1831 and most of the crew were killed. The Malays made off with the 
vessel which was later recovered. The American Government, on hear- 
ing of this attack, dispatched the United States Frigate Potomoc to the 
coast of Sumatra for the purpose of reprisal and to make a show of force. 
If some show of American naval force was not shown, and soon, that 
lucrative trade would have to be abandoned. ‘The piratical acts had to be 
suppressed or the American merchants would have to withdraw their 
vessels and cease all trade with that part of the world. America being 
then a young nation needed to expand her world trade; new markets had 
to be constantly exploited if she were to survive as a nation. 

The United States Frigate Potomoc, Commodore John Downes, was at 
New York fitting out preparatory to relieving another naval command 
on the west coast of South America when intelligence of the Friendship 
disaster reached America. The Navy Department on Government in- 
structions issued neW orders and Potomoc was now to sail direct to the 
coast of Sumatra to suppress the attacks that were being carried out 
against American flag vessels. On receipt of his new orders Commodore 
Downes wrote to the Navy Department seeking more detailed instruc- 
tions as to just what was expected of his command in effecting reprisals. 
His further instructions from the Navy Department were clear and to 
the point, ‘Give the rascals a good thrashing.’ 

Commodore Downes sailed from New York in the frigate Polomoc 26 
\ugust 1831, arriving off the coast of Sumatra February 1832, coming 
to anchor at the outer roads of Quallah Battoo. It was the commodore’s 
intention to capture the rajahs who were instrumental in directing the 
attack against Friendship. ‘Vo accomplish this purpose Poftomoc was dis- 
euised to look like a merchantman; the stump topgallant mast were got 
up, the main deck guns were run in and ranged fore and aft. The half- 


ports were shut and the white gunwhale streak painted as to show only 


ten ports on each side. With such alterations Potomoc now looked more 
like a large East India trader than a ship of war. 

Mr. John Barry, assistant sailing master of Pofomoc, who was the second 
mate of Friendship at the ume that vessel was attacked, supervised a sys- 
tem of espionage. The officers and men of Potomoc were dressed in the 
garb of merchant sailors and sent ashore disguised as pepper traders. 
However, all attempts to single out the persons responsible for the at- 
tacks could not be effected. It became inevitable that force would have 
to be used in order to carry out the orders of the Navy Department, so 
preparations to that end were commenced. 
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A good description of those preparations and the ensuing battle was 
written by Mr. J. N. Reynold who was Commodore Downes’s private 
secretary. Reynold had joined the frigate Potomoc at Valparaiso, Chile 
Although he did not join the frigate at the commencement of the voy 
age, he had access to all the notes made on the voyage, as well as to the 
official documents. He was, therefore, enabled to compile an authentic 
account of the whole voyage in a volume published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, in 1895.‘ It is from this account the following description of Com- 
modore Downes’s actions at Quallah Battoo were taken. 

Mr. Barry's previous visits to Quallah Battoo on earlier pepper voy 
ages enabled him to inform Commodore Downes of the disposition of 
the various forts defending the town. With this information Commodore 
Downes deployed the frigate’s personnel as follows: Lieutenant Hof 
was to command the second division and invest the fort lying to the 
northwest of the town belonging to Muley Mahomet (or Pola-en-Yamet). 
Lieutenants Edson and ‘Terrett’s objective was to proceed to and take 
the fort belonging to ‘Tuca de Lama, which was situated five hundred 
yards to the rear of Mahomet’'s fort. Lieutenant Pinkham was to invest 
the fort belonging to Catchy Duraman directly in the rear of the town. 
Lieutenant Ingersoll commanding the third division was to invest the 
main fort commanded by the powerful Rajah Chedula located directly 
in front of the town. 

Most of the forts defending Quallah Battoo, especially the fort ot 
Tuca de Lama, were imbedded deep in the jungle, which prevented them 
from being suddenly surprised. ‘This advantageous position of the Malays 
was to some extent overcome by the fire power that could be brought to 
bear against them by the landing force. This was the situation when the 
order, “Away landing party,” was given on the morning of 6 February 
1822. 

Ihe landing force were successful in taking all the forts except that of 
Tuca de Lama, which could not be reached on account of its position 
deep in the jungle. All the guns in the other forts were dismounted, 
spiked and thrown from the walls. At 10 A.M. the landing force with- 
drew: that phase of the battle was over. That afternoon burial services 
were witnessed by all hands over the bodies of their shipmates who had 
fallen before the forts. 


Phat nothing should be left undone to leave an indelible impression 
in the minds of the Malays as to the power of the United States to inflict 


#].N. Revnold, | ive of the Un States Frigate Potomoc New York: Harper & Brothers 


1835.) 
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punishment for aggressions committed on her commerce, in seas how- 
ever distant, the frigate was got underway the next morning and prepara- 
tions were made to bombard the town. Potomoc had been laying at the 
outer anchorage of Quallah Battoo five miles from the town. ‘The frigate 
maneuvered into her new position a mile off the town and brought to 
with a spring on her cable so as to bring her larboard guns to bear on the 
town. The object of the commodore, in this movement, was not to open 
an indiscriminate or destructive fire upon the town and inhabitants of 
Quallah Battoo, but to show them the destructive power of thirty-two- 
pound shot and destroy the fort of TTuca de Lama which could not be 
reached the preceding day. 

From the manner in which Polomoc was disguised and her previous 
distance from the shore, the natives could not, until her firing had ac- 
tually commenced have formed any idea of the tremendous effect of 
thirty-two-pound shot. Accurate fire soon reduced the fort of Tuca de 
Lama to rubble, tearing up whole coconut trees around it by the roots. 
When the firing ceased the Malays came down to the beach waving white 
flags. That afternoon a peace party was sent out to the frigate and prom- 
ised in the name of the people that had sent them that no further out- 
rages would be committed against our commerce. 

hus ended the punishment of the Malays for their attack against 


Friendship and the murder of her crew. In a letter to the Honorable Levi 
Woodbury, Secretary of the United States Navy, from Commodore John 
Downes, dated Soo-soo, Coast of Sumatra, 17 February 1892 the Com- 


modore said, in part: 


Phat a great many had been killed on shore, and that all the property had been 
destroved. He (spokesman that represented the Rajahs of Quallah Battoo) begged 
that I would grant thenmr peace. I stated to him that I had been sent to demand 
restitution of the property taken from the Friendship, and to insist on the punish- 
ment of those persons concerned in the outrage committed on the individuals of 
that ship. 

Finding it impossible to effect either object, T said to him, that I was satisfied 


} +} 


lone, and I granted him the peace for which he } 


with what had been « vegeed. I at 
the same time assured him that if forbearance should not be exercised hereafte? 
from committing piracies and murders upon American citizens, other ships of 
war would be dispatched to inflict upon them further punishment. 

Several rajahs, from towns in the vicinity, have visited my ship, and others who 
are distant have sent deputations to me. All of them have declared their friendly 
dispositions toward the Americans, and their desire to obtain our friendship. Cor- 
responding assurances were given on my part, and they left the ship apparentls 


well satisfied. 


a A stn hc atie 
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Having wood and water, and having refreshed my crew, I shall leave here to- 
morrow for Batvia. 


‘The power and ability of the United States to avenge acts of piracy and 
other indignities to our flag was now definitely established. When Cap- 
tain Endicott of the ill-fated Friendship made his next voyage to the coast 
of Sumatra some five months after Potomoc had left, he found the deport- 
ment of the natives materially changed. He did not observe their ex- 
pressions of arrogance or proud defiance of earlier voyages. ‘The natives 
now had respect for a nation that could send such engines of war as the 
frigate Potomoc upon their shores to avenge wrongs. They did not want 
to commit piracy and subject themselves to such retribution as had fol- 
lowed the act of piracy upon Friendship. 

Unfortunately this show of American naval force, Commodore 
Downes’s warning and the peaceful deportment of the natives, as ob- 
served by Captain Endicott, did not last for long. On 26 August 1838, 
Captain Charles F. Wilkins of the ship Eclipse was slain. Captain Wil 
kins at this time was trading along the coast of Sumatra in company with 
Captain William Silver of the brig Lucilla. It was not uncommon, in this 


trade. for vessels to cruise in company. This afforded mutual protection 


against attacks by the Malays. Also, the owners at times instructed the 
masters of their vessels to cruise in company as it sometimes expedited 
the filling of both vessels with pepper in the one season. If a vessel was 
unable to fill her holds in the one season, they in many cases, had to lay 
over until the next pepper crop was ready for harvest. ‘Tucker Daland, 
a Salem pepper merchant, wrote in part to Captain William Silver con 
cerning the matter of cruising and trading in company with another of 


his vessels on a pepper voyage: 


... You must endeavor to manage with Capt. Perkins and I have directed him to 
consult with you and | think by proper management together you will be able to 
work off the Goods and get your Cargoes of Pepper cheap and it must be brought 
cheap to pay any profit and you can work together on the Coast so long as you 
may conceive for our interests ... With respect to your loading on the Coast to- 


} 


gether you and Capt. Perkins will consult about that and do as may appear best, 
perhaps if you are in a Port where there is enough for both you may do better by 
loading together—or if there are but lew vessels on the Coast by going to different 
Ports, this vou can best judge of, and manage in vour own wavs—as I think you can 
help each other and [ think two of you together can do better than any other single 
one. 


Captain Charles F. Wilkins of the ship Eclipse and Captain William 


From author's collection of MSS letters concerning the pepper trade. 
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Silver of the brig Lucilla were cruising the Sumatra coast in such a man- 
ner when Captain Wilkins was slain. Captain Wilkins wrote the follow- 
ing to Captain Silver on 6 August 1838 twenty days before he was cut 
down by a native kris:° 
Aug 6th 1838 

Friend Silver 

I have had a talk with them again about pepper they will say nothing less than 
514, they tell me if you should leave Muckie for two or three days that I can obtain 
it $5.00 (that is they say if Muckie was left open or no other ship there that prices 
would certainly fall here) they are entirely governed by Muckie if you should leave 
Muckie a few days & go to Qualea Battoo I think it will be for our interests, you 
need not be feartull of any vessels going to Muckie I merely want you to leave 
Muckie until I can break the prices here. 
I remain 


Your sincere Friend 


C. F. Wilkins 


Subsequent events proved that Captain Wilkins’ decision to part com- 
pany with the brig Lucilla was his undoing. Shortly after 6 August 1838 
Captain Wilkins sailed for ‘Tra Bangan and to his death. On the night of 
26 August 1838, Captain Wilkins was sitting on the vessel’s capstan su- 
pervising the weighing of a small lot of pepper which had been brought 
out to the vessel earlier that evening. Standing behind him watching this 


operation was Libee Oosoo, a native and sometime friend of Captain 
Wilkins. Without warning Libee Oosoo plunged his kris into the cap- 
tain’s back. Captain Wilkins fell to the deck and rolled into the water 
way. That night the waters of Tra Bangan turned crimson, as Captain 


Wilkins’ blood ran out through the ship's scuppers. 

Miuch caution, heretofore, had always been exercised when dealing 
with trading parties, but in this particular case Captain Wilkins saw fit 
not to exercise this caution due to the fact, perhaps, that he trusted Libee 
Oosoo. The trading party that fateful night consisted of twenty-four 
Malays arriving alongside Eclipse in two sampans. As the Malays came 
over the side the second mate relieved them of their krises. In an indig- 
nant manner Libee Oosoo protested Captain Wilkins’ lack of trust. Cap- 
tain Wilkins, for reasons known only to himself, ordered the second mate 
to hand the krises back to the natives. It was an unwise decision. 

Why Captain Wilkins, an experienced Sumatra trader, let Libee Oosoo 
and his band of cutthroats retain their krises is unexplainable. Further- 
more, it had always been common practice, when trading on the Sumatra 
coast, not to let more than two or three Malays on board at one time. 


s Ibid 
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Only the proa, boat or sampan that was discharging pepper was allowed 
alongside and no others. When the proa finished discharging it was cast 
off and another hailed alongside. ‘The watch on deck always stood by 
with loaded arms whenever there were Malays on board or alongside, 
but all those precautions were disregarded by Captain Wilkins. It was 
well known to all experienced Sumatra traders that the Malays were 
never to be trusted. Though they were cruel and bloodthirsty they were 
also courageous; being inventive they almost always relied on treachery 
and surprise. 

Libee Oosoo’s attack upon Captain Wilkins was the signal for attack. 
‘The other Malays who were with Libee Oosoo quickly sprung upon the 
surprised and unarmed crew. Those that could made the best of their 
escape over the side or up the rigging to the masts and yards. ‘The Malays 
robbed the vessel of 18,000 Spanish dollars and all the furnishings they 
could carry off with them. About four days after the attack the second 
mate, who was badly wounded, and two members of the crew made their 
way by boat to Muckie which was twelve miles from ‘Tra Bangan. ‘There 
they boarded the French bark L’A glee and the captain of the bark dressed 
their wounds. 

Mr. J. Revely, Consular Agent of the United States of America at 
Prince of Wales Island, was in receipt of a written statement made by 
Captain A. Van Iseghen of L’Aglee concerning what he knew of the 
Eclipse disaster. ‘This statement was published in the Penang Gazette and 
copied by the Colombo, Ceylon newspapers. It was from the latter source 
that Commodore George C. Read, Commander of the United States East 
India Squadron, first received intelligence of the Eclipse episode. 

The United States East India Squadron consisted of two vessels: United 
States Frigate Columbia, commanded by Commodore George Read, and 
the United States Sloop John Adams, Captain W. 'T. Wyman commander. 
Colombo, Ceylon, was one of the many ports of call in the squadron's 
circumnavigation of the world. They had sailed on this epic voyage from 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, on 6 May 1838. It was to be a voyage that 
would afford them the opportunity of extending associations with men 
and things, to observe foreign manners, commune with foreign intellects, 
and compare foreign institutions and homes with their own. Commodore 
Read and his command were prepared to meet with all of the hazards 
that would naturally attend such an early circumnavigation, but little 
did they realize that fighting with pirates would be one of those hazards. 

On receipt of the news of the latest outrage committed against our 
commerce, Commodore Read made all haste with the East India Squad 
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ron to Sumatra. Sailing from Colombo 1 December 1838, they arrived at 
\nnalaboo, Sumatra, 1g December 1838. In view of the possibility and 
probability that the squadron would see action all hands were busy 
from Colombo to Annalaboo grinding their cutlasses, battle axes, pikes 
and readying their guns and pistols. ‘Targets were rigged on the yards 
and constant practice with small arms continued throughout the pas- 
sage. 

Every preparation having been made for action, the commodore, on 
arrival at Annalaboo, began his investigation to ascertain all of the facts 
and circumstances surrounding the latest act of piracy, perfidy, and the 
murder of Captain Wilkins by the Malays. Commodore Read’s instruc- 
tions from the Navy Department were to investigate all such acts of ag- 
gression against our commerce, and he was obligated when such acts were 
committed to take any action which, in his opinion, he considered jus- 
tifiable. 

\t Annalaboo the squadron met with a British trader who confirmed 
the news of the murder of Captain Wilkins. Early the next morning the 
Fast India Squadron left Annalaboo for Quallah Battoo, arriving there 
the evening of the same day. It was the intention of Commodore Read to 
seek out, if he could, the murderers and robbers, and recover what prop- 
erty he could that was stolen from Eclipse. If those ends could be effected 


without a show of force he would have been more than pleased, and this 
is borne out by the following communication he sent to Captain Wyman 
on board the sloop John Adams: 


Sir:— 


You will call upon the Rajah of Kwala Batu, and inform him what we have learned 
at Ceylon and other places respecting the attack and plunder of the ship Eclipse, 
and the murder of Captain Wilkins and one of his crew. 

You will make known to him that it is the desire of the Government of the United 
States to remain at peace and on terms of friendship with the chiefs and people of 
Sumatra; that we have come to the island as friends, and hope that we shall be en- 
abled to leave Kwala Batu in the continuance of the same sentiments. But this must 
depend upon the readiness which shall be evinced by the Rajah to give up one ol 
the murderers of Captain Wilkins, who, having taken refuge in Kwala Batu, has 
been protected by the Rajah. 

You are also instructed to demand all the money and any other property which 
the murderer brought with him to this place, and is known to be part of the plun- 
der of the ship Eclipse. 

You will endeavor to make the Rajah explicit, by inquiring of him what course 
he means to take; whether that of a friend or an enemy. If a friend, he will at once 
give up this murderer; and cause the money and othe: property taken from the ship 
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Eclipse and may now be found at Kwala Batu, immediately to be returned, through 
me, to the proper owners. 
I am, sir, very respectlully, 
Your obedient servant, 
George C. Read 
Commanding the U. S. Naval Force in the Indian Seas 
lo Commander ‘Thomas W. Wyman, U.S. Ship John Adams. 


Many meetings with the rajahs on board Columbia were fruitless. Cap 
tain Wyman’s mission ashore also failed. The rajahs of Quallah Battoo 
would not give up the persons responsible for the murders or the proper 
ty that was stolen. Commodore Read, therefore, made all preparations to 
bombard the town. 

Columbia and John Adams weighed their anchors and took up a position 
nearer the town. Both vessels brought up with springs on their cables so 
as to bring their broadsides to bear on the town. Guns were cleared for 
action—the tompions out, the shot, grape, canister, and wadding ai 
ranged, the matches in readiness—and the men in the profoundest s1- 
lence stood waiting the order to fire. 

‘The positions of the forts were pointed out to the gun captains and 
the order was passed to, ‘Commence Firing.’ Cannonading continued 
from both ships for nearly a half hour before the order was given to cease 
fire. When the smoke cleared away all of the forts of Quallah Battoo lay 
in ruin, and all of the town seemed to be afire. On 28 December 1888 
the East India Squadron left Quallah Batoo for Muckie, Sumatra. 

On arrival at Muckie it was learned that Libee Oosoo. the Malay who 
had murdered Captain Wilkins, was being sheltered by the rajah. Noth 
ing could induce the rajah to give him up. Further, all the testimony and 
intelligence received at Quallah Batoo, that could be relied on, impli- 
cated the Rajah of Muckie as the chief abettor of the murders and rob 
bery. Just retribution, therefore, called for an attack on the town of 
Muckie. Phe power and might of the United States had to be shown 
and the natives further assured that the force of the United States Navy 
was strong enough to protect \merica’s commerce. 

On the morning of 1 January 1839, no overtures having been made by 
the Rajah of Muckie to give up the murderers or the stolen property, 


both Columbia and John dams prepared to execute their purpose of de 
struction. Columbia fired the first shot which was the signal for John Ad- 
ams to commence firing. Smoke and flames issued forth from both ships 
and the report of Columbia's thirty-two-pound shot broke the quiet-still 
calm of the surrounding scene. Both ships kept up an almost unbroken 
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succession of shots, and the long thirty-two and forty-two pounders 
spoke loud and rebukingly on that January morning. 

When all the forts of Muckie had been silenced the order, ‘Away land- 
ing party’ was given. Under a cover of cannonading a launch and foun 
cutters containing two hundred fifty officers, sailors and marines pre- 
pared to leave the side of Columbia to storm the beaches of Muckie. John 
dams meanwhile assembled five cutters alongside with seventy men. 
The whole of the landing force consisted of ten cutters and launches 
containing three hundred twenty officers, sailors and marines. ‘They 
were armed with guns, bayonets, pikes, and pistols; cutlasses hung at 
their sides. Captain T. W. Wyman of John sldams was in command of 
the landing force. 

Before Columbia’s landing force left the ship’s side Commodore Read, 
standing on the side steps, addressed that heroic little force as follows: 
‘You have been desirous to have an opportunity to land on an expedition 
like the one which is now offered you. I have the fullest confidence in 
your success. Burn and destroy the town, and put to death all men whom 
vou may find bearing arms, and by no means injure the unarmed and 
the yielding. Gentlemen,’ he added to the ollicers, “I wish you success, 
and shall expect your return to the ship in one hour and a half.’ 

[he landing force assembled alongside John Adams and at the orde1 
of Captain Wyman the force pulled for the beaches. As the boats made 
their way to the shore the two ships continued to throw their shot to 
the left of the boats, rendering it foolhardy for any foe to attempt to op 
pose their landing. Each division of the landing force had been supplied 
with torches and portfires. When the landing force arrived on the beaches 
they were not opposed, the town of Muckie and its forts had been de- 
serted. Carrying out a prearranged plan the town was fired in a quick 
and orderly fashion. All the guns in the town and the forts were spiked 
and thrown from their positions. It was not long after the landing force 
had reached the beaches that Muckie was seen to burst into a ball of fire 


and to the tunes ot ‘Yankee Doodle’ and ‘Hail Columbia’ the landing 
forces returned to their boats and rowed to the ships.’ 

From Muckie Columbia and John Adams proceeded to Soosoo, Su- 
matra. At Soosoo the various rajahs of the west coast of Sumatra met 


with Commodore Read, and made promises in the form of written depu 


tations not to commit piracy hereafter. Assisting in those meetings ani! 


This modus operandi was much similar to many of the operations carried on in the Pacific Is 
lands during World War II, whereby, the beaches were subjected to a heavy bombardment prior to 
storming them with troops 
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acting as an interpreter was Captain Peter Silver, a Salem pepper trader 
and brother of Captain William Silver. When all the rajahs had signed 
the deputations Columbia and John Adams left the Sumatra coasts. In 
June of 1840 both ships arrived safely at Boston, Massachusetts, having 
in the meantime circumnavigated the world. 

Ihe reprisals against the Malays of Sumatra, carried out by Potomoc, 
Columbia and John Adams, ended the attacks directed against our com- 
merce. Before Commodore Downes of Potomoc was able to dispatch an 
official account of his actions at Quallah Battoo to the Navy Department, 
traders returning from the East Indies and Sumatra carried the first 
news of the attack back to America. Some of the accounts of the return- 
ing traders were lacking in accuracy, which is typical of most second-hand 
accounts, and Commodore Downes was subjected to much abuse in the 
press for his ‘Unmerciful Attacks.’ The Navy Department wisely did not 
make any official statements nor Tebut any of the unfavorable press until 
they had received an official report from Commodore Downes. ‘The pres- 
ident of the United States being disturbed by some of the unfavorable 
remarks instructed Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the United States Navy, 
to write Commodore Downes and to instruct him to send home as quick- 
ly as possible a full account of his actions at Quallah Battoo. Mails and 
ships moved slowly in that period and it was not until 13 February 1893 
that Commodore Downes dispatched his full account to the Navy De- 
partment from Callao, South America. The official account having final- 
ly arrived satisfied all concerned that the commodore’s actions at Quallah 

Jattoo were justifiable. 

(Admittedly there must have been some innocent natives killed at 
Quallah Battoo and Muckie during the reprisals of 1832 and 1838-1830. 
Possibly no one regretted those deaths more than the commanders of the 
United States Naval Ships that were engaged in the reprisals, but it was 
one of the inseparable evils that exists in a state of war. Our commerce 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century and early part of the 
nineteenth century was being seriously disrupted and driven from that 
part of the world. Our actions at Quallah Battoo and Muckie can be 
summed up as having been a sword drawn for a good cause, and this 
drawn sword was used only as a means of self-preservation, and became 
in retrospect an instrument of humanity. 


This is Captain Campbell's fourth article to appear in NEPTUNE since 1959. The Peabody 


Museum has accepted for publication his comprehensive ‘History and Bibliography of New 
American Practical Navigator and American Coast Pilot.’ 
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Documents 


\ WRECK ON NORMAN’S Wot 


IN the unpublished diary of the Rev- 
erend I benezer Parkman, the first min- 
ister of Westborough, Massachusetts, 
there is the following interesting account 
of a shipwreck off Gloucester in 1727. A 
vessel returning from the West Indies 
ren into foul weather and was wrecked 
on that famous rock, Norman’s Woe, on 
27 March 1727. The vessel, almost all 
the cargo, and at least one person 
aboard, John Parkman of Boston were 
The victim was the eighth child 
and the fourth son of William and Eliza- 
beth Parkman of Boston, and brother of 
Reverend Parkman. 
Phe entry in the diary for 6 April 
M7275 which is among the posse ssions of 
the American Antiquarian Society, is 


self-explanatory. 


iOSt. 


I rode of Boston to gain Information concern 
ing mv Brother, and I was Certify'd that on the 
27th of the Last Month My Brother John Park 
man was coming in from Anguilla (having been 
at Barbadoes to which port he came trom Cork) 
in-a Vessel built by him at Di’ton, And with the 
suilding, fraughted rigged and mann‘d at his 
Father's his Brethren’s and his own charge. He 
was now laden with Cotton Rhum and diverse 

aluable articles, no small quantity of Gold, 
but the Heavy and greatest part of his Lading 
was Salt. But that this (27th) Day proving very 
Stormy they were driven near Cape Ann and 
finding that all that remain'd for them to do 
was to shift for their Life because of the Dan 
gers they were come into upon the Rocks, es- 
pecially being nigh Normans Woe (a great Rock 
so calld which they now drove upon). My 
Brother endeavoured by the help of the Fore 
tack, and taking the advantage of the heaving 
of the vessell, to swing off from the Vessel. if 
upon the Rock. But the vessel un 
expectedly and Suddenly hove back and bro’t 
him into the deep. The ‘Tumultuating and rag 
ing Sea foaming upon him, and frustrating all 
Endeavours to recover him (tho they threw out 
Ropes to him that slip’d thro his hands and 
tho the Mate had him once by the hand 
Swallow’d him 


possibl« on 


as he 


came along by the fore Chains) 


up, and he perish'd in the 
Brother! that Sucked the 
that was brought up with me, is Separated 
from me and his Eves clos’d in the night of 
Jeath. But IT would not utter my plaints as if 
I mourned without hope. IT trust that Living 
and Especially that Dying he was the Lords. 
Neither would I do otherwise than humbly own 
and Submissively acknowledge the Sovereign 
Power and Dominion of God, and bow my Sell 
down betore the unsearchable wisdom, the re 
proachless holyness, and with all the infinite 
Goodness and Divine Tenderness oi my heaven 
lv Father, and would dutifully and reverently 
Sav that it is the Lord—and since it is he, Let 
him do what Seemeth him good. His waves tho 
tull of wonder yet holy are they all, and the 
righteous are they all, and Every of his Works 
for the honour of his glorious Name, and all 
his Dispensations towards us for our highest 
Benefit if we will duely Improve the Same. How 
broken was his Body and batter’d against the 
Rocks when the peop ile of the Place found the 
lifeless Corps on the fatal shore in the morning! 
When I see the Blood afresh trickling down 
from his wounds my heart is again Set a-bleed 
ing, and when I see his Ruddv Countenance and 
this athletick Constitution so soon triumph’d 
over and Subdued! But let me go back again 
and See what comes of the Rest of the Company 
and not let all my Care waste They 
wondrously Sav'd on the Rock (on 
which they had dropt from the Bowsprit of the 
vessel before She stove) and here they remain’d 
thro’ the night tho in the greatest Danger all the 
while of being wash’d away with the Sea that 
broke over them. The 


Deep. Alas! My 
Breast of my Mother, 


itself here. 


were large 


vessell being broken to 
pieces Some of the Goods were wafted along by 
the Rock and the Men Sav’d Some 
Wood. The rest of the 
Lost. On the 


Bages of 
Cargo Goods, etc. was 
2gth our People receiv'd the Mes- 
sage in the Evening. On the goth (being Fast 
Day) My Remaining Brethren went to Cape 
Ann but could not get there timely enough to 
do anything to purpose. On the 31 They 
Solemnized the Funerall, and buried him in 
that ‘Town. On Saturday (April 1) they returned 
home. This is a Brief and Melancholly 
I Beseach God to make it Spiritually advan 
tagious, the outwardly it is So grievous to us 


account. 


Contributed by Francis G. Walett 


A YARDARM HANGING 


THrre are fifteen recorded cases of haneg- 
ing at the yardarm in the old Navy. ess 
supreme pen: ilty being administered i 

instances of murder, mutiny and etn 
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tion. If the ship was stationed in home 
waters, the hanging took place in har- 
bor at anchor and the deceased was 
buried on shore. If the naval vessel was 
in a foreign port, she got underway and 
the prisoner was hanged at sea and 
buried at sea, so as not to offend the sen- 
sibilities of the nationals of the friendly 
foreign nation. 

In 1837, Charles Field, a seaman serv- 
ing in the U. S. Schooner Boxer of the 
Pacific Squadron, murdered a shipmate. 
Because there were not enough officers 
attached to Boxer to constitute a Court 
Martial, Field was tried on board U.S. S. 
Peacock and found guilty as charged. The 
sentence of the court directed that Field 
be hung from the yardarm of Boxer when 
that ship should be at sea within the 
next 10 days. To provide maximum 
custody of the prisoner, Field was or- 
dered confined in the brig of the flagship 
U.S. 8S. North Carolina until Boxer was 
ready for sea. The Pacific Squadron was 
anchored at this time in the harbor of 
Callao, Peru. 


board lI = 


Nicholson 


Remarks on 
William ¢ 


Schooner Bove 
Esq Commander. 


Harbor of Callao July 7. 1837 


/ / 

moderate 
Lieutenant 
brought Charles Field prisoner) on 
North Carolina with a guard 
of 24 marines. At 3:30 got underway and mace 


till & Pm 
ple sant \t P.M 


Commences with and 

eves and 
Gillespie 
board from the 


to southward and westward, the 


ail standing 
in company 

et, San Lorenzo bore South distant 2 

pM. the Enterprise astern. From 8 

Midnight. Light breezes from the southward 

and eastward and pleasant. At 


gallant sail and jiba jib. Ata 


foresail. Enterprise astern 


\ light breeze from the 


10 set the top 
Oo brailed up the 
From Midnight to 4 
S.S.W. At 1 
foresail. At 2 brailed up the foresail 
From 4 to 8 Light breezes and foggy. At day 


30 set the 


bow. Set the 
sail, At 6:40 took in top gallant sail and jib 
a jib. A 8 island of San Lore 
N.E. by I 
Krom & to 


ight, the Enterprise on weather 
" 


nzo in sight bearing 


Meridian. Light airs from the 
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southward and eastward and pleasant. At g A.M 
island of San Lorenzo bore N.E. by E. distant 6 
miles; tacked ship and stood off. At 10 A.M. 
made the following signals: 5729- 4310- 6517 
530- 1795- 417- and 5781. At 11:43 A.M. hung 
Charles Field at the Larboard yardarm in com 
pliance with the sentence of a Court Martial 
U. S. Schooner Enterprise in company. At 
Meridian filled and stood in for San 
Lorenzo. 


away 


Contributed by 


Edgar K. Thompson, Captain, U.S.N. (Ret.) 


\ LAUNCHING By FIRELIiG' +i 


[He schooner Quindaro was launched 
by firelight at Ellsworth, Maine in the 
summer of 1857. Joseph Deane was an 
Ellsworth lawyer who kept a journal 
(trom which the following extract is 
taken) from about 1844 until his death 
in 1872. He made an entry every day. 


July 16, 1857 

Had a present of some strawberries and a 
cheese. It lightens this eve—did so last eve and 
it thundered 4 mornings in succession betor« 
Strange weather, strange times and still strange 
people and actions—all have departed from a 
recent forth and one-half abandoned all forme: 
fixed ideal facts. 

Closed office at nine and started home, and 
returned to the firelight launching of the 
Ouindaro, Beckwith’s vesse! at a few 
n she went off in good shape, 
spectators, on the whole a romantic 
launch, thick fog and dark night, moving to 
change at 1h, 28m. a.m. distant lightening and 
frequent, sometimes brilliant—a beautiful night 
scene—the craft dropped easily and stiily into 
the water and was hauled offt—-few knew how it 
happened or what going on—return 
home at 14 past ten, read awhile and to bed 

Extract from The Ellsworth 
July 1857 

Launched, from the yard of G. C. Beckwit! 
last evening, the 16th, a fine schooner called the 
Ouindaro of 234 tons burthen, owned by Mi 
Beckwith. 

Also, on the evening of the 15th the schoone 
ellie of 10 tons owned by Mr. Charles Wood 


Geo. 
minutes past ten 
many 


was 


American, 


N 


ard. 


Contributed by Herbert T. Silsby, II. 
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THE CHILDS GALLERY 


169 NEWBURY STREE 1 BOSTON, MASS. 


~ 


Specializes in the purchase and sale of 


NAVAL and MARINE 
PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 


Ships’ Portraits—Port Views—Naval Engagements— 
Maritime Events of Historical Interest and Impor- 
tance. Works by noted artists, old and modern. 


He particularly want fine paintings and prints of American interest, and 
by such artists as CORNE, the ROUX FAMILY, PELLEGRIN, BIRCH, 
SALMON, LANE, BUTTERSWORTH, WALTERS, MacFARLANE, etc 
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OLD and MODERN 


MARINE PAINTINGS 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
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| V () S GALLERIES of Boston 
INCORPORATED 
559 Boylston Street 
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ANTIQUE & SCALE 


SHIP MODELS 


* * * 


MARINE ANTIQUES 
AND CURIOS 


* t os 


Museum quality both offered 


and required 


BERN C. RITCHIE 
105 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


FRanklin 2-0363 


SEND FOR List R 


PICTORIAL 
AMERICANA 
Relating to the Sea 
SAILING SHIPS 
STEAM SHIPS 
NAVAL VESSELS 
SAILING YACHTS 
VIEWS OF PORTS 
GENRE 
THE SAILOR - TAR 


She OLD PRINT SHOP 


c= Parry Shaw Newman =D 
150 Lexington Ave. at 30th St., Wew York, 
Tel. MUrray Hill 3-3950 ~ Established 1898 





OLD SHIP MODELS 
MARINE ANTIQUES 
Bought and Sold 


Old Ship’s Gear, Blocks & 
Deadeyes, Bells, Binnacles, 
Compasses, Cannons, Figureheads, 
Half-Models, Harpoons, Letters of 
Marque, Lights & Lanterns, Logs, 
Naval Weapons, Navigational 
Instruments, Octants, Quadrants 
& Sextants, Ship’s Papers, Steering 
Wheels, Whaling Gear, and related 
material. 


mw KARL F.WEDE, Inc. 
ob Box 344, R.F.D. 3 
- Saugerties, New York 


BOOKS OF THE SEA 


Bought and Sold 


ARCTICA 
EARLY 
STEAMSHIPS 
LOGS 
MERCHANT 
MARINE 
NAVAL 
ARCHITECTURE 
NAVAL HISTORY 
NAVIGATION 
OCEANOGRAPHY 
PIRACY & 
PRIVATEERING 
SEAMANSHIP 
SHIP-BUILDING 
SHIP-WRECKS 
SHIP MODELLING 
VOYAGES 
WHALING 
YACHTING 


CARAVAN BOOK SERVICE 


170-16 84th Ave., Jamaica 32, New York 
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ALFRED W. PAINE, 


CAROLA W. PAINE, Successor 


BOOKS RELATING TO SALT WATER 
WOLFPITS ROAD, BETHEL, CONNECTICUT 


HIS Shop has dealt exclusively in maritime books since 1930, and 

always carries a large stock of Interesting and Valuable Books 
relating to the History of Ships and Shipping, Navigation, Voyages of 
Discovery, Whaling, Shipbuilding, Local Marine History, &c.,@c. 
*.* The Shop is interested in buying and selling single items or 
entire collections. Catalogues are issued, and inquiries are cor- 
dially invited. 
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Subscriptions $10.00 by calendar years. 


Certain complete volumes and single numbers 
from Volume I (1941) to date are available at 


$10.00 per volume and $2.75 per single number. 


AMERit NEPTUNE, INCORPORATED 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


An Invitation 


The United States Naval Institute cordially 
invites readers of The American Neptune to be- 
come associate members of the Naval Insti- 
tute. For annual dues of four dollars, mem- 
bers receive the U.S. Naval Institute ?roceed- 
ings every month and are entitled to liberal 
discounts on books published by the U. S. Na- 
val Institute. 

A sample copy of the U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings and a membership application will 


be sent upon request. 


U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 
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